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PRINCETON COLLEGE, NEW JERSEY. 

The “College of New Jersey” was first incorporated in the 
year 1746, and in 1748 obtained, through the aid of Governor 
Belcher, an ample and liberal charter from George II., which, 
after the Revolation, was confirmed by the legislature of the 
State. The institution was located, first, at Elizabethtown, under 
the direction of the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson. Upon his death, 
in 1748, it was removed to Newark, and the Rev. Aaron Burr 
‘became its President. In the year 1756; it was permanently estab- 
lished at Princeton, whither President Burr removed with his 
pupils, and where for nearly one hundred years it has maintained a 
high and unvarying reputation, as a seat of literature and science, 
and with occasional diminution of numbers, has continued to 


EN 


command a large share of public confidence and patronage. The 


faculty consists of a president, seven professors, and three tutors. 
Provision is made for imparting instruction in the Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, and English languages; in 
mathematics (the study of which is pursued to an extent not ex- 
celled by any college in’ the country), in natural philosophy, in 
chemistry, and the various branches of natural history ; in belles- 
lettres, in mental and moral philosophy, in logic, political econo- 
my, natural theology, the evidences of Christianity, and the expo- 
sition of the Holy Scriptures, in anatomy and physiology, in archi- 
tecture and civil engineering. The libraries of the college, and 
two literary societies connected with it, contain about twelve thou- 
sand volumes. The college has a very valuable philosophical 


and chemical apparatus, a museum of natural history, a sma'l 
anatomical museum, and a mineralogical cabinet. The principal 
edifice, called Nassau Hall, is one hundred and seventy-six feet 
long, fifty wide, and four stories high, and is used chiefly for the 
lodging of the students: another building, erected for the same 
purpose in 1833, is one hundred and twelve feet in length, and 
four stories high. There are two other buildings, each sixty-six 
feet in length, by sixty-six in breadth, and three stories high. 
One of these contains the library and recitation rooms; and the 
other the refectory, museum, and chemical laboratory. This in- 
stitution has ever taken high grodnd, and its influence has been 
felt in all departments of professional life. Its sons are found 
in every State, occupying the pulpit, the bar and the forum. 
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CLAUDE, ARTIST 
RIVALRIES OF “ART AND HEART. 


A TALE OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XII. 
A HEART HISTORY. 


Tue Jesuits, by their indomitable yet silent career, excite ad- 
miration, and provoke curiosity. Yet while we hear fabulous 
tales of the triumphs of the order—of the mesmeric sleep into 
which they throw nations, in order to extend their peculiar doc- 
trines—or of the fascinating influence which they exert over the 
most volatile classes of society, few record their heroic, self-deny- 
ing acts of mercy. Only the untutored savage can tell how, leav- 
ing behind them the dearest ties and associations, they go into the 
untrodden forest, and there rear the cross over schools as well as 
chapels. Massive prison walls confine their words of consolation 
to the captive, condemned at the human tribunal, but fitted by 
their pious zeal to appear triumphantly before the tribunal on 
high. And in society, the very Jesuit who may be led to indulge 
in political intrigue by a mistaken sense of duty, is the consola- 
tion of the afflicted, the protector of the helpless, the support of 
the widow, the father of the orphan, the devoted minister to the 
happiness of his equals. Ever zealous in carrying out their plans, 
and sometimes perhaps unscrupulous in acting up to their maxim 
that “‘ the end justifies the means,” the “order” has its enemies— 
popes, kings and emperors have at times been among them. But 
no one can know its brothers, without admiring their learning, 
respecting their labors, and looking upon them as a band of men 
always worthy of respect—often worthy of admiration. 


In Claude’s case, they had endeavored to repair a wrong. The 
Marquis de Bonani, in his early youth, had sought to wed an 
English heiress, who visited Paris, and his confessor, fearing Jest 
he should be induced by his bride to recant the Romish creed, 
managed to get the young man sent to the seashore, under pre- 
tence of ill health. There, by accident, the young nobleman saw 
a young Parisian girl, Beatrice du Barri, who had been reared by 
her foster mother, an honest fisherman’s wife, and had also now 
come to the seaside, in order to renovate her health. Her mother 
had died when she was an infant, and her father, the proud relic 
of a noble house overthrown by the revolution, was too much ab- 
sorbed in his legal duties to pay heed to his daughter, or, as he 
called and thought her, his “ child.” 


Little thought the unsuspecting girl that the gay and pleasing 
young nobleman was an unprincipled libertine, and she gave her- 
self up to her new-born passion with all the trusting confidence of 
inexperienced youth. His elegant manners, his eloquent voice, 
and his well-feigned devotion, soon won the fondest affections of 
her heart, and at his serpent-like entreaty sheremoved all barriers, 
and became his victim. Lifting her beautiful countenance to- 
wards him, she whispered, in tones of devoted love, and with a 
look which was the personification of confident innocence : 

“ Deafest and best, I am yours.” 

“ Mine before high heaven,” hypocritically responded the mar- 
quis, “and never will I desert upon earth my bride.” No mortal 
heard this solemn pledge, but the clear moon lit up the page 
whereon the recording angel inscribed it, and the stars gleamed 
forth their approval. 

Weeks passed, and one day there came a young Parisian friend 
of the marquis, to summon him back to the pleasures of the capi- 
tal, for the heretical English lady had re-crossed the channel. 
When the welcome message had been delivered, the marquis 
sought Beatrice, but she had gone to walk. Her absence appeared 
to be a relief, and he made instant preparations for departure, and 
when she returned, he had gone. A brief note and a bag cf gold, 
were all that remained as compensation for a life-sacrifice. Alone 
and without a tear did Beatrice read that constrained adieu, which 
inflicted such a mortal wound upon her good fame, her love, her 
happiness. The inward current of her life was chilled, and she 
felt that mental suffering had set its ineffaceable seal upon her 
lacerated heart. 

The very next day after the desertion of the marquis, came her 
father, full of hope and joy—but, alas, he found his child upon a 
bed of suffering, raving madly about her seducer. For many a 
day did that heart-broken man watch by the sufferer's bedside, and 
when she did recover, how he pressed her to his heart, assuring 
her of his pardon, of his love. But there was another feeling in 
his breast. He thirsted for vengeance. 

At last the poor girl was sufficiently recovered to return to 
Paris ; nor could her father have been kinder or more generously 
forgiving. His pride was fatally wounded, for in entering the 
legal profession, his only aim had been to gain a dowry for his 
daughter ; but his love for her, and his parental sympathy, con- 
quered every other feeling. She, poor girl, who had ever regarded 
her father with feer, could but look upon this kind forgiveness as 

» the severest punishnient for her error. Regret for the rashness of 
her course, sorrow for the grief she had occasioned to her father, 
and dark forebodings as to her future life, in turn harassed her. 
"Then; worse than all, came the convietiog of the heartlessness 
with which she had been deceived; am@ she wou'd recall each 
interview, weigh each passionate avowal,; and each devoted pro- 
testation, that she might extract from these once cherished evi- 


dences of de Bonani’s love, proofs of his d&ceitful perfidy. 

then, upon the very heart-altar where he had kindled so destruc- 
tive a flame, now extinguished, did the smothered fires of hatred 
glow deeply. At times, she felt like seeking him, and taking a 
bloody revenge for his wrong, but one thought unnerved her arm 
—one thought concealed her hatred, as the thin leaf of gold covers 
the rude iron—the marquis would be the father of her unborn 
child ! 

One evening, Monsieur du Barri came into the room of Bea- 
trice, with a flushed face and compressed lips. “My daughter,” 
said he, “are you ready to please your father ?” 

“To die, if you wish it,” was the prompt response. ‘ Would 
that I could please you.” 

“You can. Listen. Last year it was my fortune to render a 
service to the order of Jesuits, in their efforts to obtain a restitu- 
tion of the property of which they were deprived during the revo- 
lution. The superior professed gratitude, and promised to aid 
me whenever I asked his help. At the time I paid little heed to 
his proffer, for I felt independent of mankind, and had forgotten 
that a worm can destroy an oak, or that a drop of poison could 
ruin a beautiful form. Now, alas, I know the dependence of man, 
and—although I blame you not—I know your wrongs—ay, my 
wrongs. Weep not, for I feel that you are guiltless in the sight 
of Heaven, and surely I should not blame you. Maddened with 
revenge, I no sooner returned to Paris, than I bethought of every 
way whereby I could punish him, and yet screen you. All at 
once I remembered the promise of the Jesuits, and hastened to 
their superior. He received me kindly, and heard my recital. 
‘My son,’ said he, when I concluded, ‘ vengeance belongs to the 
Almighty ; but a reparation is due to your daughter, and if you 
will it, she shall have it!’ I consented with joy—the plans were 
laid—and now, Beatrice, I come to ask you to re-establish your 
good name.” 

“How?” inquired the trembling girl. 

“ By marrying the mar—” 

“Never!” she shouted. “ Rather would I die in the streets, 
an outcast from home, than wed him who ruined my happiness, 
to leave me desolate.” 

“ But stay, my daughter. I ask you to wed him, but not to see 
him again. Become his wife—be able to hold up your head 
among matrons—and then spurn him from you, as the snake who 
crosses the lily, leaving but a foul track behind. Above all— 
think of your child, that must bear the scorned brand of the father- 
less, unless you nerve your mind to the ordeal.” 

For a moment Beatrice made no reply; then, throwing herself 
upon her knees, she raised her hands toheaven. ‘For yoursake, 
dear father, and for the sake of my child, I consent, and pray the 
saints for strength, that I may go through the hated ceremony, 
but never, O, never, may I see him more !” 

“ Thanks, thanks!” exclaimed the unhappy parent, melted into 
tears, and, raising her, he pressed her to his heart. “In two 
hours,” said he, “I shall return for you.” 

The Marquis de Bonani, that evening, was at the opera, with a 
party of gay young men, and had just been relating his last con- 
quest, when the box-keeper handed him a note. It was written 
in a delicate hand, on perfamed paper, and after glancing over it, 
he read : 

“If the Marquis de Bonani has a heart, and is a man of honor, 
he will come, at nine o’clock, to the church of the Pantheon, 
where a servant in green livery will conduct him to one whose 
affections he has won.” 

“Bravo !” said one of his gay friends. “ What a lucky dog. 
Here he has just had an attachment on the seashore, and now 
some titled dame sends a lackey to conduct him to a new triumph.” 

“Do you dare go?” asked another. ‘“ What if it is a trap ?” 

This raised the young man’s pride, while his vanity had already 
been stimulated. “Assuredly,” he replied, “I shall go. Break- 
fast with me to-morrow, and I will report. Good evening.” 


Leaving the opera-house, he crossed the river, wound his way 
up through the students’ quarter, and before the appointed hour, 
he was in front of the massive monumental edifice. Nor did he 
wait long, for soon a magnificent carriage drove up, with servants 
in green livery, and a spirited pair of horses. It stopped in front 
of the church, the footman descended, opened the carriage-door, 
and looking directly at the marquis, touched his hat. Fiattered 
with the attention and the appearance of the equipage, the mar- 
quis stepped in, the door was closed, and the carriage rolled away 
at a rapid rate. In afew moments, the young man noticed that 
all the blinds were down, and he found it impossible to see whith- 
er he was going; but soon the carriage stopped, large gates were 
heard grating on their hinges, and then the vehicle moved on for 
a few yards. The door was opened, and the marquis stepped out 
at once; but before he could sec where he was, his eyes were 
blindfolded, his arms bandaged, and he was lifted from his feet. 
Resistance was vain, and he felt himself carried down long flights 
of steps, then along an arched passage, which reverberated with 
the tread of his captors. At last they halted, bin spon 
his feet, removing the bandage. 

The marquis knew at once where he was. It was ‘large hall, 
hewn from the solid rock, and lined with human bones, arranged 
in fantastic forms, peculiar to the vast catacombs beneath Paris. 
At one extremity was an altar, covered with the rich insignia of 
the Roman faith, the candles lighted, and an attendant acolyte 
busy in arranging for the celebration of mass. At the other end 
of this subterranean chapel, the marquis saw (and the sight made 
him shudder) a rope, with a slip-noose at its extremity, while be- 
neath it was an open coffin. 

A bell tolled, and ere its solemn clang had ceased to echo 
through the vault, there entered a procession of ecclesiastics, walk- 
ing in pairs, each one wearing a white scapulary over his black 


robe, and carrying a lighted taper in his hand. Chanting the 
miserere, they arranged themselves around the altar. 

Then came a score of wild-looking fellows, masked, who sta- 
tioned themselves around the coffin, while one, who appeared to 
be their leader, adjusted the noose. The marquis, trembling with 
fear, looked on in wonder. What, he thought, would be the next 
act in the drama ? 

Again the bell tolled, and there entered a man, clad in deep 
mourning, while to his arm clung a female, also arrayed in 
black, with a thick -veil covering her head. With them came a 
priest, in stole and cingulum, and the trio approached the marquis, 
who stood in amazement. 

“Young man,” said the mourner, in a deep, passion-faltering 
voice, “I am the father of Beatrice du Barri, your victim, who is 
about to become the mother of your child. There is the altar— 
on the other side the hangman. Will you marry my daughter, or 
die a felon’s death ?”’ 

The marquis endeavored to speak, but his thoughts could not 
find utterance. 

“‘My son,” said the priest, “this is the only reparation you can 
make to an offended parent. Do not force him to seek vengeance, 
and thus ignominiously end a life so clouded with crime.” 

The bell tolled again. ‘ Decide quickly,” exclaimed Monsieur 
du Barri, in an impatient tone. “ You did not stop to deliberate 
when you ruined my daughter.” 

Escape seemed impossible. The bell tolled again, and the 
young man, trembling like a leaf, walked towards the altar. He 
was followed by the Du Barris, while the priest ascended the 
altar, and made preparations for the ceremony. Beatrice now 
removed her veil, although she kept her eyes averted from her 
faithless lover, and his heart was touched by the legible characters 
in which sorrow was imprinted upon her countenance. The 
nuptials were commenced, but Beatrice looked like a Hindoo wid- 
ow, about to immolate herself upon the funeral pile of her late 
lord, rather than a happy bride, and the responses of the marquis 
were scarcely audible. At last they were pronounced man and 
wife, with all due solemnities of bell, book and candle, but Bea- 
trice would not suffer her hand to remain in that of the marquis, 
and immediately replaced her veil. 

“Now listen,” said Monsieur du Barri. “ You are noble, you 
have wealth, you have friends; but, in every particular your wife 
is your equal. Not that I court your society, for I scorn it as I 
detest you; but I give you fair notice that if ever you allude to 
this marriage, or contract another, or speak disparagingly of your 
wife, I swear by the saints that you shall hang as high as yonder 
ceiling. Now begone!” 

The marquis wauld fain have made some inquiries about his 
bride, but he was immediately re-bound, blindfolded, and con- 
veyed through the catacombs to the carriage, which set him down 
at the Pantheon, almost in doubt whether he did not dream. 
From that day, he never saw or heard of Beatrice, nor did he 
dare endeavor to discover who or where she was, for he was im- 
pressed with a strong conviction that her father would keep his 
threat 


Nor would he have succeeded had he made the attempt, for 
Monsieur du Barri immediately retired to a town in the interior 
of Switzerland, where he was recommended to the Jesuit fathers, 
to whom his story was confided. For Beatrice’s sake, he ever 
concealed his grief, and became warmly attached to her infant 
son, who was baptized with the family name of his wife—Doria. 
At length the old man, bowed down with concealed sorrow, was 
laid in a peaceful grave, and his daughter, with her infant, sought 
the advice of the Jesuits. They recommended her to settle upon 
the banks of Lake Como, where they placed her under the charge 
of Father Geronimo, the parish priest. And this brings us to the 
commencement of this tale, where Beatrice Doria harbors her be- 
trayer—her husband. It is a true saying, that trivial events form 
the hinges whereupon the impenetrable gates of destiny inexor- 
ably swing, and it was by an accident that her darling Claude 
went forth under the care of his own father. 

Father Geronimo communicated all these facts to Rome, and 
the Jesuits there took great interest in the young man, whose pa- 
ternity had been established through their brotherhood at Paris. 
They endeavored, us we have seen,‘to disentangle him from the 
conspiracy, and to keep him out of harm’s way. His love for 
Eulalia frustrated their plans ; but no sooner did the papal troops 
enter the castle, than search was made for Claude. Having fallen 
at the outer rampart, he was speedily discovered, and ere the mar- 
quis had completed his recital, the young man, carefully carried 
in a litter, was on his way back to the villa from whence he had 
escaped. 

On his arrival, Father Louis dressed his wound, and when he 
revived, he saw the good Jesuit bending over his conch, with a 
kind expression of pity on his features. ‘“ Ah, my son,” said the 
priest, “ you will never see Lake Como again, if you thus seck to 
escape who are interested in your welfare.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AVENGEMENT. 


Fra Paovo and his band, forced to surrender, were locked up 
in the old keep of the castle, and General Colonna, leaving a cap- 
tain’s guard, pushed on with his forces to Rome, in order to check 
any further outbreak. The marquis, having received his apparel, 
accompanied the troops, saying but little, and evidently meditating 
some plan of revenge. On arriving at the eternal city, this was 
manifest, for no sooner was he in his palace, than he ordered Er- 
nest to write a letter to the minister on foreign affairs. The obe- 
dient secretary seated himself, took paper, and began to write 
from the dictation of the marquis, as follows : 
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‘ “ Embassy of France at Rome. 
“ My Lord Cardinal, Minister of Foreign Affairs : 

“ Sim,—A young artist, named Claude Doria, has been 
under my protection, which I now recall. He has been concerned 
in the rebellion, and not only inveigled me into the hands of the 
brigands, but joined their ranks, providing a horse for their 
leader, Paolo, and acting with that treachery—” 

“Your excellency,” interrupted Ernest, “are you not in 
error ?”” 

“ Silence !” exclaimed the marquis, walking up and down the 
room. ‘I am by no means certain that you too were not leagued 
in the plot, as well as that beggar.” 

“Tam your secretary,” said Ernest, firmly yet respectfully ; 
“but I am a gentleman, a fact which your excellency will bear in 
cried the marquis, biting at his handkerchief. “TI 
will dismiss you on the spot, if you do not behave yourself.” 

“ Permit me to remark,” coolly replied Ernest, “that I was 
appointed py the minister of foreign relations at Paris, and am 
only accountable to him.” 

“Ah! That’s it. Well, honorable lord secretary, pack your 
trunks, and prepare to start for Paris by to-night’s mail. The 
voyage may bring you to a sense of your position.” 

“Thanks,” replied Ernest, “for I have no wish to remain with 
one whose passions lead him to forget what every man owes to 
his fellow-mortals—common courvesy. I” shall await your ex- 
cellency’s despatches, and leave to-night, as you have ordered.” 
And with a low bow, he left the room. 

Entirely dependent upon Ernest for diplomatic knowledge, the 
marquis felt that he had acted very rashly; but it would never 
have done to have acknowledged that he was inerror. So he 
quaffed a goblet of Burgundy, and then wrote a hasty despatch, in 
which he accused Ernest of being in league with the conspirators, 
and with disrespect to him. Ere he had finished, the sound of 
trumpets attracted him to the window, and looking out, he saw a 
squadron of horse, returning from the engagement. At the head 
of the column, mounted on her Andalusian steed, rode the Coun- 
tess de Balbi, conversing with the colonel. 

“Can it be,” he muttered to himself, “that a prisoner is thus 
escorted?’ Nor-had the wax cooled on the seal of his despatch, 
ere he was in the street, on his way to the Balbi palace. On his 
way he met an officer of the pope’s household, and inquired if the 
countess was under arrest. 

“No, your excellency,” replied the official, “she has rendered 
the government important services in times past, and last night 
was accidentally led into the ranks of the insurgents. Besides, 
his holiness the pope does not seek to war against women, and it 
will be bad enongh to have the men shot, without sacrificing la 
belle Balbi.” 

The marquis, after all, rejoiced at Eulalia’s escape, especially 
as he felt assured that Claude was either dead or a prisoner, and 
hastened on to her hotel. His presence, at a time when her repu- 
tation was clouded, would doubtless be hailed with welcome. 
Nor was he disappointed, for on sending up his card, he was ush- 
ered up. 

Eulalia, her face flushed with exercise, never appeared more 
lovely, and the marquis, proud as he was, almost quailed before 
the lofty and disdainful expression of her countenance. She did 
not take his proffered hand, and before he could speak, inquired : 

“ How is the young artist, Claude ¢” 

Had she thrown a pitcher of water in the diplomatist’s face, he 
would not have been more surprised, nor did he know what to 
reply. So he stammered out: “Don’t know—treason—ungrate- 
ful,” and then looked about for more epithets. 

“Marquis,” said Eulalia, ‘you forget that Claude was my 
companion at the fortress, and if you have not had the magna- 
nimity to seek him out, you are less human than I had thought. 
At any rate, I can dispense with the socicty of so distinguished, 
inhuman and egotistical an old fop. That,door leads to the stairs, 
Adieu !” 

Choked with rage, heightened by the charms of the countess, 
who appeared inspired as she thus dismissed him, the marquis 
went at once to the ministry of foreign affairs, and there denounced 
Claude as a rebel, who had betrayed the interests of the embassy, 
and must be sent to France. This demand was in accordance 
with the treaty, and the officials promised that it should be com- 
plied with if Claude was arrested. His name, though, was not 
on the lists of those imprisoned, dgad, or wounded, at the castle. 

The marquis, biting his lip with ‘angry disappointment, left for 
his home, and arrived just in time to see Ernest leave. He was 
now alone, and felt that, after all, he might have been in error as 
to any defection on the part of his secretary, although as to 
Claude, his anger was not to be appeased. That night, he drew 
up a paper offering a reward for his delivery at the embassy, or at 
any French police office, to which he appended a description of 
the young artist’s person. Could he but succeed ig@trapping 
him, he would revenge himself for all the indigniti¢éS which he 
hid received. 

M>anwhile Claude cared but little for all these fulminations, for 
he lay in a state of delirium, the result of his exciting escape, and 
the loss of-blood from his wound. Often he would fancy himself 
at home, surrounded by his schoolmates, and would call upon his 
mother to keep the.marquis from injuring his paintings. Then, 
he would imagine that Eulalia was by his side, and expressio 
of love would burst from his parched lips. At times, his dise 
fancy would usurp the place of sense, rousing him to an imperfect 
enjoyment of consciousness, and bring up recollections of the past 
in distinet clearness ; but soon there would be a reaction, and he 
would relapse into a state of semi-insensibility. The Jesuit fathers 
acted as his,nurse, and were prodigal of their care, so that in 
about a week he was convalescent. 


connect the incidents of his residence at Rome, he saw a female 
form bending over his pillow. Did he dream? No! no! Joy- 
ful reality. It was Eulalia. She put her finger to her lips, in 
token of silence, and indeed it was well, for he could not have 
found wofds wherewith to express his joy. So he gazed at her 
loved features, and she, with gentle touch, smoothed back the hair 
from his pallid temples. Trouble and grief had also preyed upon 
her features, but her face—like a loved ballad—was none the less 
lovely for being sad. 

Father Louis interrupted this scene of enjoyment. “ Listen,” 
said the good priest. ‘Claude is now in great danger of arrest, 
and I wish you, my daughter, to bid him farewell for the present !”” 

Stooping over the bedside, Eulalia imprinted a fervent kiss 
upon the sufferer’s wan lips. ‘‘ We part in sadness, dear Claude,” 
she whispered, “‘ but I trust that we shall meet in joy.” And the 
fervent pressure of his hand, the tender glance of his eye, con- 
firmed his whispered prayer: ‘God grant it!” It was then that 
he found, even when wounded, sick, and an outlaw, what can 
make life delightfal even in misfortune. Love, after all, is a 
healing balm for the wounded spirit, and its influence, like that of 
the angel of mercy, is a sovereign panacea, 

But we must retrace the path of time, and return to Fra Paolo 
and his band, imprisoned in the old square keep of the castle. 
On the afternoon of their capture, eight of the number were 
brought out, and ranged before their prison door, to learn their 
doom. It was soon made known, and while it left no hope for 
them, it was appalling to their comrades, who could see and hear 
all that passed through the grated windows of the tower. The 
sentence was death—they were to be shot where they stood ! 

Horrible fate, and more horrible because the culprits were able 
to distinguish all the preludes to their sufferings, drearily length- 
ened out before their eyes. Pinioned, yet not blindtolded, they 
watched the muskets of their executioners, anticipating, deceiving 
and torturing each thought, until the distinction between life and 
death seemed nearly obliterated. They could not draw a boun- 
dary line, and stepping over it say: “That space which I have 
left was my human life—I bid it now adieu with its pains and 
pleasures, and with one foot in this boundless land, I count myself 
a denizen in it, for that which shall make me so is but the work 
of an instant, and may be done ere I have thought it.” No! 
The poor wretches were ever pulled back by necessity, and tied to 
the remnant of life, which they knew indeed to be lessening, but 
which they could not call quite ended, until the muskets of the 
firing party were primed and loaded—and then, after a roll of 
drums, came the fatal order : 

“So perish all traitors to government. Make ready! Take 
aim! Fire!” 

All fell save Perez, the jolly singer of- the band, who had only 
received a slight wound, and who now, by a desperate effort, burst 
his pinions and ran. In an instant scores of Austrian troops fol- 
lowed him ; but his life was at stake, and he distanced them all. 
Crossing the square, he gained the ramparts, hurried on to the 
verge of the scarped wall, and then plunged into the ditch below. 
There was but little water in the ditch, and ere he could extricate 
himself from the deep mud, there was a blaze of fire from almost 
every embrasure above, and he fell, riddled with balls. 

Paolo and his remaining comrades, unwilling spectators of this 
terrible execution, felt that such would be their own fate, and 
were maddened by the sight. All at once the bandit chief thought 
of a plan, which, at the most, could not augment their dying 
pangs, and he quietly communicated it to the rest of his fellow- 
prisoners. That night it was carried into execution; and early 
the next morning a courier hastened from the fortress to Rome to 
summon General Colonna. The prisoners had managed to 
break through the wall between the rooms in which they had been 
shut up and the powder magazine, which contained the ammuni- 
tion collected by the conspirators. Then they had barricaded the 
doors, lighted a match, and informed the sentry on the outside 
that if they were molested, they would blow themselves and their 
captors into the air.- 

The general repaired at once to the castle, but saw at a glance 
that it would be vain to use force, for the prisoners were desperate 
men, and their easy resource would be fatal to all. But his stern 
policy prohibited all negotiation, and his only terms were uncort- 
ditional surrender, while a strong guard surrounded the tower, 
and guarded the castle. 

Day after day passed along, and Fra Paolo, dispirited by the 
obstinate sternness of the general, and the failure of the scanty 
supply of provisions in his tower, began to make proposals for 
surrender. A flat denial to grant any terms was the only answer, 
and he soon saw, by the haggard countenances of his followers, 
that they must become victims of starvation if they held out much 
longer. At length, on the morning of the sixth day after the cap- 
ture of the fort, the brigands began to lose courage, and Paolo saw 
by their pale, emaciated countenances that the decisive moment 
had arrived. Displaying a white handkerchief from an embrasure 
in the wall, ked @ parley with the general, and it was grant- 
ed. The brigand chief came out upon the balcony of the tower, 
followed by his men. Almost skeletons, their uncombed hair 
hanging about their emaciated countenances, and their eyes glane- 
ing wildly, like fires in the darkness of night, they appeared like 
denizens of another world. 

“ General Colonna,” said Fra Paolo, ‘‘the fortunes of contest 
are against us. We were forced to witness the butchery of our 
comrades, and we knew too well that an equally infamous end 
was our lot. To be blown up will be less painful, and we can 
feel in our last agony that we are not unrevenged. Shall this be 
our fate? Starvation now assails us, and we can no longer resist 
it; so I inform you, that unless a supply of food is brought to the 


door of the tower and left there, before the setting of the sun, 


when the vesper-bell of St. Peter’s tolls, I shall apply the match. 
Think, general, of the consequences, and do not let it be said that 
you starved human beings into such desperaticn that they became 
murderers 

“ My answer,” replied the general, “is, that you must surren- 
der, unconditionally, and were I in the midss of the magazine, in 
full sight of your torch, as you came to execute your diabolical 
threat, you would obtain no other terms.” 

“Be the blood of all upon your head, then!” said Fra Paolo ; 
and he retired, followed by the emaciated yet resolute brigands. 
The general laughed at the idea; but several times through the 
day Fra Paolo came out, and proclaimed his desperate intention. 
At last the sun sank slowly in the west, and for the last time the 
brigand chief appeared. “Our prayer is refused,” he said. 
“Now make your peace with God !” 

Some of the military began to be alarmed ; but the general was 
not to be moved, and all waited, in suspense, for the vesper-bell. 
At last its peals were heard. A tremendous burst, as if of a thou- 
sand riven rocks, echoed the sound, and proclaimed to tae inhab- 
itants of Rome that the bandits had kept their word. Few of the 
garrison survived, and when the first crash had subsided, these 
learned from the shrieks of those of their comrades who were not 
blown into fragments, that Fra Paolo had not died unrevenged. 
The old castle was shattered into fragments, corpses strewed its 
ruined battlements, and the fosse was moist with human blood. 
It was a sad spectacle, which nearly all Rome came to see, and 
there was a general feeling of sympathy for the brigands, who had 
heroically avenged themselves. 

Yet in this case, as in many others of everyday occurrence, the 
victims, who received public commiseration, were laughing in 
their sleeves, alive and well. In breaking into the magazine, 
they had discovered a subterranean passage, which led to a spring 
without the castle walls, and after long deliberations, contrived a 
plot for liberty and for vengeance. Making it appear that they 
were in great want, as an excuse for desperate conduct, they at 
last appointed a time for the consummation of their threat. As 
the appointed hour drew nigh, they retired into the subterranean 
passage, and, having affixed a slow match into the centre of the 
magazine, Fra Paolo remained behind to light the funereal pyre 
of their captors. The bell sounded—the match was lighted—and 
ere the echo of the explosion had died away, the band were in the 
open air, beyond the reach of death and of suspicion. Ruins 
concealed the egress to the passage, and the fallen tower concealed 
its entrance, while all suspicion was diverted by the sympathy for 
their supposed fate. 

“ Viva Fra Paolo!” echoed in subdued shouts, and the daring 
band dispersed in small groups, some of them soon to mingle 
with the Roman populace, and hear their courageous deaths be- 
wailed. Popular opinion may be fickle, but it is often egregiously 
deceived. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BAFFLED HOPES. 

“ Rome is again tranquil!’ Such was the placarded announce- 
ment of the cardinal legate, and all believed it, for revolution 
passes over an Italian city like the breeze over a lake, ruffling the 
surface for an instant, but leaving no trace behind. The drive- 
way of the Corso was again thronged with gay equipages, admir- 
ing promenaders crowded the sidewalks, the artists had returned 
to their studios, and even the students at the Propaganda College 
were again at their polyglot theology. Peasants came in with 
loads of firewood, the water-carriers made the air resound with 
their cries, and no stranger, just landed at Civita Vecchia, would 
have dreamed that the hospitals were filled with wounded, or that 
the prisons were crowded with recent insurgents, had he not 
gained the information from some chatty citizen, or read the car- 
dinal legate’s proclamation. A well-worded document it was, 
and as the people read it, or heard others read it, they were de- 
lighted with the phrase, ‘‘ Rome is tranquil !” wa 

Yet one inhabitant of the eternal city was anything but tranquil. 
The Marquis de Bonani, restored to his rank and state, had pro- 
fessed perfect satisfaction at the audience accorded him by the 
pope, but his heart rankled with revenge. To think that a mere 
youth—a dependent at that—should have rivalled him in the af- 
fections of Eulalia, was maddening. Then when he thought of 
his generosity towards Claude, and of the cunning by which he 
(as he firmly believed) had been lured into the bandit’s hands, he 
would gnash his teeth with rage. Eulalia, he knew through his 
spies, had been pardoned by the pope for her involuntary share in 
the revolution, and was living in seclusion at her hotel. But of 
Claude he could obtain no intelligence, nor could he say whether 
he was dead or alive. He offered large rewards for his discovery, 
or for any intelligence of his whereabouts since the castle was 
stormed, but in vain. The police, who remembered how Claude 
had been rescued from their clutches, seconded him, and were in- 
defatigable in their researches, but they could obtain no tidings. 

One afternoon, as the marquis sat sipping a glass of Bugrundy, 
and indulging in schemes of revenge, a domestic announced th 
the lieutenant of police was at the door. The diplomatist® 
gleamed with joy. 

“Ah ha!” said he. “Perhaps he has news Show" 
him up at once.” In a few moments the argus-cyed=offieuil en- 
tered, and was motioned to a seat. #, 

“ Well, Orlando, what news ?’” inquired the marquis, fils 
glass, and handing it to his visitor. 


“Thank your excellency,” replied the lieutenant, pi 


glass. Then, smacking his lips, he went on. “1 thinkedhaelh, 
have discovered the refuge of Cleude Doria.” 

“ Capital!” cried the marquis. “Pass your glass. Where is’ 
he? Can you arrest him?” 


| 
| 
. 
‘ One afternoon, as he lay helpless and listless, endeavoring to | 
| 
» 
| 
| 
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can.” 


draught, the officer“ gave a 
knowing wink, and said: “In 
the Balbi palace, your excel- 


Jen 

The Balbi palace! It was 
Eulalia, then, who had secret- 
ed him—who had dressed his 
wounds —who had harbored 
him from punishment. This 
was the secret of her seclusion. 
No matter! Vengeance was in 
his power; but stop—was he 
certain ? 

“Tell me,” he asked, “are 
you sure that Claude Doria is 
m the Balbi palace, and that 

can lay hands upon him ? 
Will the Jesuits permit her 
house to be searched, or Claude 
to be imprisoned ?” 

“ Yes, your excellency,” re- 
plied Orlando, holding out his 
glass for a fresh supply of Bur- 
gundy. “Iam positive. The 
wife of a surgeon informs me 
that her husband goes every 
day to visit a man, concealed 
in the conservatory of the coun- 
tess, who suffers from the effect 
of gunshot wounds. No ser- 
vant at the palace is allowed to 
go in that quarter of the build- 
ing, and I am sure, in fact, that 
it is your absentee. Now asa 
foreign minister you have full 
power over your suite, and if 
you will but make ont a requi- 
sition at once, we will have the 
young conspirator before mid- 
night. He was saved from our 
clatches once, but I am think- 
ing he wont get clear so easily 

Ned 

marquis, eyes gleamin 
with joy, and his lips livid with 
rage. ‘Secure him, and I will 

ive you a thousand crowns— 

t me accompany you, and see 
you bind him before her, and I 
will double the sum.” 

“To-night, then, at ten o’- 
clock, I will call for your ex- 
cellency, with a party who will 
make the capture certain.” 

“And you—you will all be 
armed, Orlando ?” 

“To the teeth. But, your 
excellency, there will be no 
danger whatever. ‘Rome is 
tranquil !’ ” 

-“Ha! ha!” grimly langhed 
the marquis. “I have no per- 
sonal fears, but it is well to be 
pre red.”’ 

“Certainly. And now, until 
ten o’clock, good night.” 


The marquis accompanied his visitor to the door, and after he 
Somehow, he did not feel dis- 
posed to harm Claude, and yet he looked upon the young man 
as a barrier between himself and Eulalia, fraudulently erected, 
and to be removed at all risks. The bottle was emptied, and but 


bad gone, returned to the table. 


little remained in an- 
other, when the meas- 
ured tramp of a patrol 
was heard without. It 
halted, and there was 
a knock. Starting as 
if from a dream, the 
marquis wrapped him- 
self in a cloak which 
he had ordered his va- 
let to bring, put on a 
slouched hat, and went 
out. There, true to 
his word, was Orlando, 
with a score of his men. 
~“ All ready,. your 
excellency !” 

“Good! Have you 
force enough ?”’ 

.“ Two other detach- 
ments started half an 
hour ago, and will sur- 
round the palace. A 
large force is now on 
its way to the front 
gate, and we, with this 
chosen band, will scale 
the garden wall.” 

“Jt is most admira- 
bly planned,” .said the 
marquis, and they then 

started. It was A cold 
wintry night, although 
the winter blasts of Ita- 
ly do not equal in teta- 
pestuousness Au 
gust gales more | 
northern clitiies. The 
sky was overcast, and 
as the wind blew a fit- 
ful gust from the dis- 
tant Apennines, it scat- 
tered over the streets 
the withered leaves, or 
mournfully re-echoed 
through the church tur- 
rets. A heavy black 


PORTRAIT OF ROBERT MORRIS. 


vapor lay like a pall over the house-tops, and seemed to penetrate 

with its misty coldness through every garment. 

in high spirits, congratulating the 

success in arresting Claude, and he should pay the reward gladly. 
|TO BE CONTINUED. 


The marquis was 
police upon their chances of 


supposed to be much 


THE MORRIS MANSION, PHILADELPHIA, AS IT WAS. 


ROBERT MORRIS. 


trait is here given, as also a 
view of the massy edifice he 


Lancashire, England, 1733-4, 


O. S., of respectable parentage. 
His father embarked for ed 


Charles Willing, at that time 
one of the first merchants of 
Philadelphia. Fidelity, intelli- 


ce and it ned ‘him 
e full confidence of 2 Mr. Wil- 
ling, after whose death, he was 
taken into partnership by his 
son, Thomas Willing, subse- 
“are | of the Bank of the 
nited States. This partner- 
ship lasted from the year 1754 
until 1793—the long period of 
thirty-nine years. the com- 
mencement of the American 
Revolution, Mr. Morris was 
more extensively engaged in 
commerce than any other mer- 
chant in Philadelphia. Noone 
embraced the American cause 
with more zeal and firmness, 
and few with more influence 
and risk. He declared himself 
immediately against the stamp 
act ; signed, without hesitation, 
the non-importation agreement 
of 1765, and, in so doing, made 
a direct and serious sacrifice of 
trade. In 1775, Mr. Morris 
was by the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania one of the 
delegates to the second general 
congress. He was placed upon 
every committee of ways and 
means, and connected with all 
the deliberations and 
ments relative to the navy, ma- 
ritime affairs and financial in- 
coun is judgment 
money to a very large amoanat, 
on his personal responsibility, 
for the use of government. 
This personal credit, growing 
out of his reputation for pro- 
bity, ability and resources, was 
wonderful, and of incalculable 
te to the American 
cause. It rarely failed, when 
the treasury yielded “y= 
the public exigencies. In May, 
1777, he was elected a third 
time to Congress, by the legis- 


Jature .of Pentisylvania, and 


continued to be-the soul of the 
financial concerns. Washing- 
ton, to whom he was deputed 
by Congress in the autumn of 


1777, conceived the utmost faith in his patriotism and ability, 

which all the subsequent events of their intimate intercourse and 

the connection of Mr. Morris with public affairs served to perpetu- 

ate. At this time, the private fortune of Mr. Morris was ample, but 

r than it really was; and he rendered 
his 


credit 
subservient to the pub- 
lic . He 


it ever his official 
resources were inade- 
quate. advances 
at particular times, on 
account of the confed- 
_eracy, or Of individual 
states, were igal. 
At the conclusion of 
the war, he again de- 
voted himself to com- 
merce, and was among 
the first who engaged 
in the East India and 
China trade. In ‘his 
old age, Mr. Morris 
embarked in vast land 
speculations, which 
proved fatal to his for- 
tune. The man to 
whose financial opera- 
tions the Americans 
were said to owe as 
much as to the neoti- 
ations of. Franklin, or 
even 
ington, lat- 
ter peek po his life in 
ison, confined 
. He sunk into 
the tomb on the 8th of 
May, 1806. Until his 
impoverishment the 
house of Mr. Morris 
was, for nearly half a 
century, a place of the 
most profuse hospital- 
ity. But his liberal dis- 
position of his property 
made great inroads on 
his wealth, and his sac- 
rifices for the public 
were enormous 
in their number, and 
scale, 


upon.a 
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the crowning thing that buried him in 
n of his grand edi- 
fice, the grandest ever attempted in Philadel- 
= for the family purposes of private life. 
¢ whole proved to be a ruinous and abor- 
tive scheme, not so mnch from his want of 
judgment to measure his ends by his means, 
as by the deceptive e«timates of his architect, 
Major L’Enfent, who, at Mr. Morris’s table, 
first broached the scheme for building him a 
id house for sixty thou<and dollars.. Mr. 
orris purchased the whole square extending 
from Chestnut to Walnut Streets, and from 
Seventh to Eighth Streets, for £10,000 ; a great 
éum for what been, till then, used as a pas- 
ture ground! Its original elevation was twelve 
to fifteen feet above the present level of the 
adjacent streets. With such an extent of high 
‘ground in ornamental cultivation, and a pal- 
ace in effect fronting upon Chestnut Street, so 
far as human grandeur was available, it must 
have had a signal effect. Immense funds were 
expended ere it reached the surface of the 
ground—it being generally two, and some- 
times three stories under ground, and the 
arches, vaults and labyrinths were numerous. 
Tt was finally got up to its intended elevation 
of two stories, presenting four sides of entire 
marble surfaces, and much of the ornaments 
worked in expensive relief. Mr. Morris, as he 
became more and more sensible of his ruin in 
the above building, was often seen contem- 
plating it, and has been heard to vent impre- 
cations on himself and his lavish architect. 
He had besides provided, by importation and 
otherwise, the most costly furniture, all of 
which, in time, together with the marble man- 
sion itself, had to be abandoned to his credit- 
ors. The magnitude of the establishment 
could answer no individual wealth in this 
pre? and the fact was gpa} realized, 
that what cost so much to rear, could find no 
purchaser at any reduced price. The credit- 
ors were therefore compelled by slow and 
tient, labor, to pull down by piece-meal, what 
had so setup. Some of the 
underground labyrinths were so deep and 
massive as to have been left as they were, to be 
discovered at some future age. The materials 
were sold out in lots, and the square being di- 
vided into building lots and sold, gave occa- 
sion to employ much of the former material 
therein. Mr. William Sansom soon procured 
the erection of his “ Row”’ on Sansom Street, 
thereby Foie | a uniformity in building 
ranges of similar houses, often since imitated, 
bat never before attempted in Philadelphia. 
The magnificent establishment of Messrs. 
Glenn & Co.—upon which spot of ground, 
fifty-five years ago, the “Morris Mansion,” 
which we have illustrated and described, was 
located—cost a sum of money not far behind 
the amount, the expenditure of which so com- 
am 4 ruined Mr. Morris. Individual outlay 
r an establishment half a century ago, would 
be’ but a mere bagatelle in these days of sump- 
tuous dwellings. A small fortune is now cx- 
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upon a portico, or absorbed upon an 
iron store front. And the magnificent and 
costly structures now in the course of building 
or completion in Philadelphia fully proves our 
remark. In connection with the Morris pic- 
tures, Mr. Devereux has given us an comin 
drawing of Messrs. Glenn & Co.’s store on 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The interior is 
splendid, rivalling, in ‘richness of embellish- 
ments, some of the palatial saloons of Europe. 
The flooring is laid in Italian tessellated mar- 
ble, and the ceiling superbly painted in fresco. 
The store is ornamented to the highest degree 
of pure taste. A magnificent mirror, sur- 
rounded by a border of richly cut Bohemian 
lass, prodaces an effect at once novel and 
autiful. The rich stock of fancy and useful 
articles is in keeping with the store. Here 
may be found rich Dresden or Meissen porce- 
lain; articles of every character in china or 
glass from Paris, Berlin or Bohemia ; rich pa- 
pier mache goods in the greatest variety; 
goods from Spa Springs, Tunbridge, W 
and Derbyshire, and a thousand elegant arti- 
cles, some of which are entirely new in this 
country, the rietors importing their own 
goods diréct trom Europe. We must not for- 
get to refer to the memorandum we made of 
the “automaton clock” with singing birds, 
made for the World’s Fair in London; then 
the Persian fakir, and the superb group in 
wax, of a court scene in the time of Louis 
XIV. This exquisite work of art was made 
for the great Frederick of Prussia, by an in- 
genious artist of the day. The whole thing 
is beautiful in detail, and the tout ensemble is 
admirable in its effect. 


THE RED DEER. 

Those beautiful and well-known quadru- 
peds called the deer belong to the order peco- 
ra, or ruminating animals. They are distin- 
guished from the antelopes by their horns, 
which are composed of a bony substance, ca- 
duccous, or falling off annually, and again re- 
newed of a larger size than in the preceding 
year. ‘These horns or antlers always exist on 
the head of the male, and sometimes on that 
of the female. In their first or young state, 
they are covered by a velvet-like membrane, 
through which the blood circulates with great 
freedom. At this time, the horn is extremely 
sensitive, the animal suffering much pain when 
it is roughly handled or struck. The various 
species of deer, as well as the antelopes, inva- 
niably remain in their original situations, when 
left to themselves in their native wilds. 


T. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 

The Right Honorable Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, of whom we present a likeness be- 
low, is the son of Zachary Macaulay, Esq. 
He was born in 1800, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, England, and adopted the law as a 
profession; but politics and literature have 
withdrawn him from it. He was returned for 
Calne in 1830, and, under the Whig ministry, 
has filled the offices of Secretary at War and 
Secretary of the Board of Control. If a liberal 
government is among the possibilities of the 
future he will hold a prominent position in it. 
He represents the city of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Macaulay will be better known to future gen- 
erations as a distinguished historian, than as 
laying claim to any other line of honor. His 
“History of England” has had a popularity 
far beyond any publication of modern times. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


Thou who dwellest far above me, 
Heavenly Father, cherish, love me, 
Still surround me with thy care! 
T am small, and weak, and lowly; 
Thou art great, and wise. and holy; 
Let me im thy goodness share. 


Tam weak: 0, Father, guide me, 
Let thy Spirit walk beside me, 

Keep me in the path of right,— 
That, when this short life is ending, 
I, on angel wings ascending, 

May be seated in thy sight. 


From the blue sky bending o’er me, 
Heavenly Father, I implore thee, 
Listen to my prayer to-night; 
Let me feel that thou dost hear me, 
Feel thy holy presence near me, 
In the darkness as the light. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WAGER OF BATTLE. 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 

Tue thir.l crusade was ended; the mighty bosts, which had 
rolled, a delu;re of spears, from the utmost shores 0: Europe, from 
the cold Norwegian mountains ani the bleak shores of Jutland, 
the sunny vales of Andalusia, and the blue waters of the Rhine, 
the Rhone, the Ode, and the Danube, to the tideless waters of 
the Levantine sea, and the sultry sands of Syria, had ebbed re- 
fluent. 

Myriads of bones, relics of knights end nobles, paladins and 
peers, lay bleaching under the blazing suns of Palestine ; « nd not 
a hearth in Evrope, from the palace cf the sovereign to the hovel 
of the villain, out had lost a familiar, a friend, brother, lover, son, 
or master. 

Slowly, by twos and threes, the survivors straggled homeward, 
often to find themselves forgotten by their own firesides, to find 
demesn: s usurped, their titles anticipated, their marriage beds in- 
vaded, by feudal enemies, impatient heirs, t) iumphant rivals. 

All bonds of society were relaxe |, if not uissolved—the holiest 
ties had bcen broken, and new relationships contracted, under the 
plea, as oft »n feigned as real, of rumored death, or desertion .nd 
infidelity. True lords and faithful spouses lingered in loathsc me 
dungeons, whence they might have been ransomed, but for the 
base connivance of adulterous wives and powerful paramours. 

False accusations floated on every wind, perjury, treason, witch- 
craft and adultery were alleged against all who had aught to lose, 
by all who had anything to gain. 

In England, disorder and confusion of the maddest ruled pre- 
dominant ; for thence the king and the noblest of his peers were 
absent, the fierce but generous Coeur de Lion languishing in his 
Austrian prison, and his undaunted nobles, dead on the fatal fields 
of Palestine or pining in the slave marts of the Saracen. 

In France, the wily and sagacious monarch, Philip Augustus, 
had returned with forces weakened and decimated, but not wholly 
broken ; and, having utterly discarded all quixotic efforts for the 
future of recovering the holy sepulchre, had prudently determined 
to leave to the Templars the affairs of the Temple, and to occupy 
himself in righting the rule of his realm, repressing the outreau- 
dance of bis fierce feudal nobility, combating the usurpations of 
the church, and administering justice, as in those days it was 
wont to be administered, more frequently by the sword, than by 
the scales of that blind divinity. 

It was on a lovely April morning, that the bells of Notre Dame 
tolled, long and loud, from the early dawn, giving note of one of 
the strange ceremonials of feudal days, a judicial combat; and, 
ere the sun had fairly risen, the streets and dwellings of the city, 
which at that period extended a little beyond what is now known 
to antiquarians as the Isle of Paris, were utterly deserted ; while 
all the roads from every neighboring town, from Melun; Meaux, 
Etampes, Corbeil, and even Clermont in the Beauvoisis, were 
crowded with multitudes, of every age and sex and class of soci- 
ety, streaming toward the Pres aux cleres, a cv'ebrated stretch of 
meadowland not far removed from the city, which seems to have 
been applied, from time almost immemorial to the days of the 
league and the reign of Henri Quatre, to the observance of the 
duclio, whether as method of obtaining public justice, or of 
avenging private wrong. 

Under any vircumstances, in those days, a judicial combat 
would necessarily command such a concourse, as is now-a-days 
collected, in England, by a famous horse-race; in republican 
France, by an imperial progress ; or in these United States by 
the reception of some patriot swindler, or loose opera dancer— 
and certainly with as much show of reason; since the pageantry 
and display were far more striking ; the incidents incomparsbly 
more picturesque and exciting; and the interest, involving life 
and death, infamy and honor; all the breathless anxiety, with 
none of the cold-blooded brutality of the gladiatorial arena, the 
greatest that can be imagined. 

Tali these common inducements there was added, in this 
ease; the stimulus of Curiosity, for there was a deep mystery and 
a romanée—of sympathy, for there was a woman, young and ex- 
quisitely beautiful, in the controversy—of pity and of cruelty, as 
either prevailed in the temperament of the spectators, for there 
was a very reasonable chance, after the slaughter in the lists of 


one or the other of the champions, of there being that young and 
beautiful woman burnt at the stake, together with ber infant child, 
should the wager of battle be decided against her. 

Enguerrand de Chastelmorant, so stood the case, a powerful 
baron of the Limousin, famous over all France for his indomitable 
courage, untempered with much of chivalrous or gentle valor, 
and for his savage prowess, and infamous, even in those dark and 
bleody days, for his haughtiness, his licentiousness, his avarice 
and his cruel pride, had taken to wife, on the very eve of setting 
sail for the Holy Land, Yseulte d’Aloise, known as the Rosebud 
of Auvergne, already, though scarce yet a marriageable maiden, 
the peerless and admitted beauty of all Languedoc. 

It was well known, that on the lady’s part the compact had 
been entered into not reluctantly, but under actual compulsion. 
The crusading mania, then at its very height, her father, an aged 
knight impoverished by the heavy ransoms he had on several oc- 
casions been obliged to pay as proportionate to his renown in 
arms, lacking the means to furnish forth a following suitable te 
his rank, and bent on winning heaven by leaving earth in Pales- 
tine, had literally sold his daughter to the savage Enquerrand, for 
means to equip his men-at-arms, and secure transportation to the 
Holy Land. 

Much wonder and some indignation had been called forth at 
the time, and wasted ; and even in the marriage there had been 
mystery. For it was notorious, that one condition of that unhal- 
lowed compact had fixed the hour of the nuptials for that imme- 
diately preceding the departure of the Count de Chastelmorant ; 
and that he and his ‘ride had parted, he sullen and savage, she 
half dead and desp:iring, without one moment’s privacy at the 
door of the church, where she had been made a bride, protesting 
and refusing to the last, though her refusals and reasons were 
drowned as much by the objurgations of her father, as by the loud 
chanting of the choriste-s and the deep diapason of the swelling 
organ. 

They never met again, ‘ill returned from the Holy Land, where 
her father had fallen in tae first onslaught with the Infidels, the 
cruel Enquerrand found his young bride an orphan, and—a mother. 

He had accused her as a foul adulteress ; and, in spite of her 
assertion that she was wedded to another—to the young Perducas 
de Carcas onne—and that she had declared as much even at the 
altar—sinc ec Perducas, who sailed before the hated marriage had 
been plann.d, with Richard the Lion Heart his liege lord for fiefs 
in Guienne and Anjou, had not returned, nor was to be heard of 
anywhere, she was con. -nned, and must have suffered, but for 
her appeal to that last r. ort of the innocent and oppressed, the 
judgment of God, by wager of battle. 

A desperate resort it seemed, and indeed the last. For partly 
the world-wide renown for savage prowess and gigantic strength 
of Enqverrand de Chastelmorant, and, yet more than this, the 
general L ‘lief, that young and lovely and cruelly oppressed as she 
was admitted to have been, had deterred any one from bucklering 
her cause ; and even at the eleventh hour she was unchampioned 
and unfriended. 

That was a terrible and solemn, yet most gorgeous, scene. 
The meadow, for a space of three hundred yards in length, by 
half that breadth, had been enclosed by a stout wooden barrier, 
covered by splendid tapestries, and overlooked by rows of balco- 
nies, like seats in a modern theatre, all blazing with draperies of 
cloth of gold and velvet, and overshadowed by the banners of the 
ancient aristocracy and chivalry of France. 

At one end of the lists stood a huge crimson chair, in which 
sat Enquerrand de Chastelmorant, all armed, save his head, with 
his godfather-in-arms, sheathed cap-a-pie in steel beside him, and 
three pages, one holding his war-horse, and the others holding his 
casque, his lance and his shield, a little way in the rear. 

At the other extremity, in a similar chair, but covered with 
black serge, sat the beautiful Yseulte, paler than the white cymar 
which alone veiled her peerless charms from the gaze of the sym- 
pathizing multitude; yet as steadfast and serene as if she had 
been a mere spectator of the show. On her lap sat the innocent 
child—innocent, surely, whether his miserable mother should be 
condemned or no—destined to share her fate—a noble looking boy 
with bright blue eyes, and curly chestnut locks; though the pro- 
fuse unbraided tresses of Yseulte were black as the raven’s wing, 
and like them glossed with warm metallic purple, when the gay 
sunbeams flouted them ; though her deep, long-fringed eyes were 
of the tenderest hazel hue. 

Yet those eyes she dared not turn on him, her darling, even for 
a moment, though his caressing fingers patting her fair cheeks, 
and playing with her dishevelled ringlets, colicited her attention ; 
and the spectators might observe that, at those soft solicitations, 
a quick shudder ran through her whole frame, otherwise so self- 
sustained and tranquil; and that she closed her eyes at each 
touch of his rosy fingers, and that her lips moved, as if in silent 
prayer. 

Behind her, black and horrid, stood the hideous stake, with its 
paraphernalia of fetters and iron collars; and the fagots piled 
around it, with the grim executioner awaiting her expected doom, 
shocked even the least pitiful of the spectators. 

Before her lay the smooth arena, on which her fate should be 
decided ; full in her sight frowned, savage and unrelenting, her 
detested persecutor. 

Beside her, was nor friend, nor comforter, nor champion. 

Around the lists were collected nobles and knights, and sena- 
tors and churchmen, dames and demoiselles, and even lisping 
children—her peers, her equals, many of them her friends—but, 
though many a manly lip quivered with excitement, and many a 
female eye filled with tears, no one of all that crowd so much as 
recognized her by a glance. 

High in the centre, right opposite the spot where the cham- 


pions should encounter, in a raised lodge of royal decoration, sat 
Philip the August; and all men might see that his brow was 
gloomy ; and that the hand in which he held the warder trembled 
anxiously. The mind of the great king was ill at ease. He 
knew black Enquerrand de Chastelmorant, and he doubted. He 
saw that the fair Yseulte had no champion, and he chafed. 

And now the bells of Notre Dame clanged for high noon. It 
was the fatal hour. 

And Enquerrand de Chastelmorant advanced, with his god- 
father, to the altar in front of the royal chair, and took the holy 
sacrament; and swore upon that hallowed bread, the mystic body 
of the everlasting and all-seeing God, that his cause was just on 
earth and in sight of heaven,—so might he, that day, strive or 
perish. 

Then his godfather laced on his casque and closed his vizor ; 
and he vaulted into the saddle of his mighty war-horse without 
touching the stirrup ; and, as they placed his lance in his hand 
he laid it in rest, with the point slightly elevated, and sat there, at 
his own end of the lists, himself and his charger as motionless as 
if they had been one solid effigy of carved steel. : 

But as this passed, an incident occurred which stirred every 
human heart of the beholders to its core. For as Enquerrand 
swore, the beautiful boy on Yseulte’s lap rose to his feet, steady- 
ing himself with his right hand on his mother’s shoulder, while 
with his left he shaded his eyes against the sun, and gazed stead- 
fastly, but with a frowning brow, full in the eye of the accuser. 

Then loud and shrill went up the clear flourish of the trumpets, 
and the cry of the French herald : 

* Oyez! oyez! oyez! Here stands Sir Enquerrand de Chas- 
telmorant, good knight and true, to prove with his body, dame 
Yseulte, called of Chastelmorant, a vile adulteress and traitoress, 
so help him God, and good St. Denys.” 

Then, on the instant, though no one of all the crowd expected 
such an issue, for no sign was visible of any knight or champion 
on the ground, another trumpet answered, shriller and cheerier 
than the other ; and casting off a coat and flapped cap of serge, 
Clarencieux King at Arms, the English herald, stepped from 
among the crowd into the lists. 

“‘Oyez! oyez! oyez! Here stands Sir Perducas de Carcassonne, 
good knight and loyal, to prove here with his body that Yseulte 
de Carcassonne is pure wife, as she was peerless damsel, and that 
Sir Enquerrand de Chastelmorant lies in his teeth and in his 
throat ; false knight, foresworn gentleman, traitor, and recreant, 
and dastard. And this will he prove on his body with his lance, 
80 help him God and the Holy Virgin. And so Saint George for 
merry England.” 

And as he made proclamation, wheeling from behind the galle- 
ries which concealed them, two knights rode into the lists, armed 
in bright steel from spur to burgonet, with the red cross of St. 
George upon their surcoats, full of high confidence and spirit, as 
were their horses of fiery mettle. 

In the younger, though few knew him, such as had fought in 
Palestine recognized the best lance of Anjou, the famous Perducas 
de Carcassonne ; while in the spare, sinewy frame, and the dark, 
stern features of his godfather, they had not to look twice ere 
they discerned Thomas de Multon, the Lord Vaux of Gilsland, 
the wisest head in council, and right hand in the melee of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion. 

Yseulte’s dark eyes flashed fire, and her whole face lighted up, 
radiant and clear in the presence of certain triumph, as she mur- 
mured scarce audibly,—‘ My glorious husband!” and her boy, 
like to the young champion as one drop of water to its sister 
drop, clapped his hands joyously as the proud warriors caracoled 
around the lists, though all unconscious of their connection with 
his fate, and cried “ Brave! brave!” as loud as his little voice 
permitted him, his whole face blazing with delight. 

Advancing to the altar, Perducas and De Vaux dismounted ; 
and the former swore, as the law enjoined, and craved of the king 
a fair field whereon with equal weapons to prove Enquerrand de 
Chastelmorant a liar in his throat, a murtherer and a traitor. 

Philip assented, and as he raised his fine deep voice and cried, 
“ May God defend the right!” his eye beamed graciously on the 
young Perducas, and lowered as it fell upon the giant frame of 
his antagonist. 

One instant, the enemies sat like iron statues, gazing at each 
other through the bars of their avantailles. Then as De Multon 
tossed his naked sword aloft and shouted “ Laissez aller !’”’ they 
charged with almost the speed and brilliancy of the lightning, so 
violent was their impetus and so vivid the flashing of their pano- 
ply, and met in the centre of the lists with a crash and clang that 
made the earth tremble. 

For ten seconds, no eye could see what had occurred ; so thickly 
was the dust spurned up by the chargers, checked in their mid 
career, and reeling half o’erthrown upon their haunches. But, 
as the cloud.cleared away, it was plain to see that the lance of 
Perducas . ee its point having torn away the crest of 
Enquerrand’s helmet, and that he was as firm in his stirrups as 
though but a bulrush had touched him. Yet his own shield was 
pierced through and through, while his enemy’s lance, shivered 
to the truncheon, showed how tremendous had been the shock, 
and how great de Chastelmorant’s prowess. That knight, too, 
had lost little of his old renown, for, though he was bowed back- 
ward till the plumes of his helmet were mingled with his charger’s 

and though one foot had lost a stirrup, he recovered his seat 
spurred up his charger, and exchanged haughty defiance with 
Sir Perducas, as they passed each other to regain their stations. 

A fresh lance was. given to Enquerrand ; but Perducas launched 
his own high into the air, and making his charger spring forward, 
caught it by the middle as it fell, and had it in the rest already, 
before his enemy’s was couched to the onset. 
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Again, the word was given ; again they met in terrible career ; 
while every heart stood still, and every frame shivered with the 
dreadful excitement—for all felt that this must be decisive. 

It was decisive. 

Again both steeds recoiled, and fell on their haunches; but 
Perducas, although his helmet was torn off and driven to the 
other end of the lists, while his enemy’s lance again flew in splin- 
ters, easily recovered his brave barb, and brandishing the trun- 
cheon of his spear, was dashing forward to engage hand to hand, 
when Enquerrand, who had sat stiffly on his horse, as if uncon- 
scious and half paralyzed after the first shock, sprang up in his 
seat with a wild, unearthly shrick—‘ Seigneur Dieu! Seigneur 
Dieu!” Lord God! Lord God !—guilty! guilty!” and fell head- 
long from his saddle to the earth, where he lay, with all his pow- 
erful frame relaxed and motionless, if it were not for a terrible 
convulsive shivering that made every plate of his armor jar and 
rattle, till, with another piercing cry, he stretched himself out 
rigidly, and all was over. 

The justification of Yseulte and the full establishment of her 
honor need not be described—though it was shown on evidence 
firmer than we should now deem the result of battle. For 
Thomas de Multon had witnessed, and the priest was in his train 
who had performed, the ceremony. Her meeting with her lover, 
husband, champion, and preserver, must be imagined, for words 
cannot compass it. 

And Perducas de Carcassonne, as he wept tears of pious grati- 
tude over his rescued son, forgot not to give thanks to the Lord 
of Hosts, that he had shown his presence and made his judgment 
known in the Wacer or Battie. 


> 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HARVEST-TIME. 


BY WILLIAM 8. CHASE. 


Green trees are nodding on the hills, 

The lawns fling broad their cloth of gold, 
Down-trailing to the liquid rills, 

So sparkling, in their brilliance cold. 


And far along the pines’ dim spires, 
That, waving, rend the drooping sky ; 
Aurora’s transient ruby fires 
Burn in illusive mystery. 


Gleams dim the half-oped eye of morn, 
Night's jewels still enrich the fields ; 
Now reapers seek the tasseled corn, 
Rich bounty which the red earth yields. 


The rumbling cart upon the road, 

While crows the cock, and bays the hound, 
Creaks onward ‘neath its weary load, 

Whose ripened tresses sweep the ground. 


We tread the long, dim-shadowed way, 
To list the sickle mid the wheat; 

Or raving scythe enwrap the hay 
In billows, at the reapers’ feet. 


The golden piles of bannered spears 
Lie fallen in their rural prime, 

All drenched with evening’s cloud-wept tears, 
Undried, as yet, ia morn’s young time. 


Sweet olden notes of harvest song 
Flee gaily from the rustic’s lips, 
While chime each brilliant choral throng 
Of bird on bough—and bee that sips 


. The clustered earth-stars’ pleasures rare, 
White rose and blue-bell—one by one ; 
Till every high-born blossom there 
Has owned its wreath of pride undone! 


Still, like the bees, though blooms will fall, 
We garner food from sea and land, 
That, mid cold winter's battle call, 
We fail not with a triumph hand. 


, O ye who toil in crowded mart, 
Forsake, awhile, your sordid ore; 
Come forth! revive the soul—the heart— 
In sun-browned field and harvest-lore! 


» 
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ANECDOTE OF DAGUERRE. 


M. Dumas related the following anecdote of Daguerre: In 
1825 he was lecturing in the Theatre of Sorbonne, on chemistry. 
At the close of his lecture a lady came up to him and said: 
“ Monsieur Dumas, as a man of science I have a question of no 
small moment to me to ask you. I am the wife of Daguerre, the 

inter. For some time he has let the idea seize upon him that 

can fix the image of the camera. Do you think it possible! 
He is always at the thought; he can’t sleep at night for it. I am 
afraid he is out of his mind. Do you, as a man of science, think 
it can ever be done, or is he mad?” “In the present state of 
knowledge,” said Dumas, “it cannot be done; but I cannot say 
it will always remain cr nor set the man down as mad 
who seeks to do it.” is was twelve ycars 
worked his idea out, and fixed the images; but nih 
haunted by a possibility has been tormented into a mad-house.— 
Lynn News. 


> 


F CRITERION OF JUDGMENT. 

In estimating the worth of men, keep a guard upon your judg- 
ment, that it be not biased by wealth or splendor. At the same 
time, there is no necessity for treating with a cynical insolence 
every person whom Providence hath placed in an eminent station, 
merely because your experience teaches you that few of the 
ye are deserving of the esteem of the wise and . Consider 

temptations which besiege the great, and render it almost im- 
possible for them to come at truth; and make all reasonable 
allowances. If you see anything like real goodness of heart in a 
person of high rank, admire it, as an uncommon instance of ex- 


cellence, which, in a more private station, would have risen to an 
extraordinary pitch of 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ENDURING AFFECTION, 


When absence r<nds the sacred tie 

That binds two hearts in constancy, 

Why flows the tear and heaves the sigh, 
To mortal seldom told; 

Why do we prize a gift, though small, 

A simple flower—a treasure call 

A lock of hair, more worth then all 
Golconda’s mines of gold? 


And should the treasured name be said, 
A thrill of pleasing pain will spread, 
Mingled with joyous hope or dread, 
Prompting the soul to pray 
For those, who, absent on the main, 
May never greet our eyes again, 
Or to their own our bosoms strain, 
In life’s uncertain day! 


°Tis that a sympathetic chord 
Constrains the soul, and each dear word 
Spoken by those will then afford 
Our hearts a thrill of bliss; 
O, *tis a rapture angels know, 
The purest men may taste below, 
God’s best and holiest gift when so 
Affection meets like this! 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“Beavtirut! elegant! I never saw anything I liked half as 
well!” exclaimed Miss Jane Murray, with much enthusiasm, in a 
bonnet saloon. 

This remark caused an elderly lady, who was standing near the 
counter, to turn around to discover the object of such extravagant 
praise, but she could see nothing particular, except a very pretty 
velvet hat, which the aforesaid young miss held in her hand. 

“‘ Certainly, those are the most magnificent flowers I ever saw in 
my life! The shape is superd; and as for the feathers, nothing 
could droop more gracefully. I declare I must have it, cousin, if 
I tease mother’s life out. Wont the girls die with envy?” she 
added, turning to a friend, who stood at her side. 

“T must say I admire the hat, but I should be sorry to have 
that happen,” was the laughing reply of the cousin, as the two 
young misses left the saloon, after a whispered conference with 
the shop-girl. 

“She must have a very injudicious mother, or she would check 
the use of such strong language when the occasion did not 
demand it,” thought the lady, as she stepped into the street. 

“Why, Jane, how long you have been gone!’’ said Mrs. Mur- 
ray, fretfully, as her daughter entered the house. ‘I told you to 
come back soon, and you’ve been gone two or three hours. The 
baby has cried half the time, and I’ve had a house full of callers.” 

Jane excused herself on the score of that “love of a hat,” and 
tried to make up for lost time; but the facts of the case were not 
so bad a3 had been represented by the parent ; for she had just two 
callers, and the baby had cried only once. The daughter put in 
her claims for a new bonnet, declaring “that she hadn’t had one 
since she could remember,” and poutingly added “ thaf‘the one 
she then wore was not fit to be seen.” 

Mrs. Murray frowned, and said “that Jane would ruin her 
father yet, as she had had half a dozen bonnets within a year, to 
her certain knowledge.” 

“ Why, mother! my straw and the silk one only make two,” 
returned Jane, in a positive tone. 

“ Well, call it two, then ; it don’t much matter, but you can get 
it, if your father is willing. He’ll never forgive me, though, for 
giving my consent,” said the lady, tired with Jane’s importunity. 

The latter was highly elated, notwithstanding the dubious 
words relating to her father’s unrelenting disposition ; and when 
the bell rang loudly, she ran with unusual alertness to answer it; 
returning directly with a letter, which she gave to her mother. 

“TI declare, I haven’t had a letter for an age!” said Mrs. Mur- 
ray,as she eagerly broke the seal. ‘‘ We’re going to have com- 
pany,” she added ; “‘ Grace Andrews, an old school-girl acquaint- 
ance, is coming to-morrow. But I shall be glad to see her, if she 
is the biggest old Betty that ever did live, and does talk so very 
correctly. You'll have to be very particular about your dress, 
Jane, for I never saw a bit of dust or dirt abou: her person in my 
life, and she deeads a slovenly person as she would the cholera.” 

Mrs. Murray’s advice was not much needed, for Jane was a 
neat girl, and untidiness was not one of her faults; and we must 
do her mother the justice to add, that she was one of the most 
notable, industrious women in the neighborhood. 

“ Thomas, if you tease me any more, I will punish you as long 
as I can stand!” said Mrs. Murray, to one of her children, a few 
days after the arrival of the expected visitor. 

“ Why, Mrs. Murray, what a strong expression! You surely 
do not mean what you say,” remarked Miss Andrews, rebukingly. 

“ Well, perhaps I don’t, exactly,” replied the mother, coloring 
slightly ; “ but I can’t manage my children, without talking right 
up and down; they don't mind me no more than they would a 
stone !”” 

“They seom quite yielding and obedient, I am sure; but I 
think that less emphatic language, and more firmness of manner 
would be quite as effectual. They are so accustomed to hear you 
threaten measures which they know will never be resorted to, that 


your words, however severe, are not regarded.” 


“T can’t help it, for my patience is entirely gone. Now look at 
little Joe ; he’s covered the carpet with bits of paper, and Charley 
has rubbed his fingers a// over the window.” 

“T see just four bits of paper on the floor, and there are but two 
finger-marks on one pane of glass. Do those include the ‘ whole 
carpet,’ and the ‘entire window?’ ” asked the lady, with a smile. 

“ Why, of course, I didn’t mean that, exactly,” replied Mrs. 
Murray, smiling in return, as her words were repeated. 

“ Then, why not say what you did mean?” inquired her com- 
panion, more seriously. ‘‘ You will not be offended when I assert 
that such a course will be far more beneficial to your children, 
than whole days of talking; as your example has necessarily 
more or less influence upon them.” 

“You are a dear, good-hearted creature, Grace, and just to 
please you, I’ll try and follow your advice the rest of the day; 
but you’ve got to bear the blame if the children distract us with 
noise.” 

Miss Andrews smiled, and looked meaningly at her friend. 

“I suppose you mean by the word ‘distract,’ that we may 
be slightly annoyed by their talking and laughing ?”’ she said. 

“ Anything you please, my dear Grace, only don’t trouble me 
to define my words,” was the good-natured reply of Mrs. Murray, 
as she leisurely pursued her sewing. 

A silence of several minutes ensued on the part of the two 
ladies, which was suddenly broken by the last speaker with this 
exclamation : 

“O, my head aches shockingly ; I can hardly hold it up!’ Yet 
she continued her needle-work as though she felt tolerably com- 
fortable. 

“You seem to be supporting it without much effort, as I can 
perceive,” observed Miss Andrews, significantly. 

“I really forgot all about my promise, and your presence ; but 
Ido think this is horrid weather for a person’s head,’”’ was the 
apologetical answer. 

“The force of habit is very strong; but I hope you will make 
the attempt in earnest,” said Grace, earnestly ; “for believe me, 
my friend, that a tendency to enlarge beyond the truth, is a seri- 
ous, but too common fault. You are not aware of it, perhaps, 
but nearly every sentence you utter, signifies more than you mean 
to have it; and as you waste emphatic language on trifles, you 
have no suitable words to use when really important and unusual 
cases demand them. Did you ever think of it, Mrs. Murray ?” 


“O, yes, dear Grace, but I am twenty times too old to learn a 
new way of talking; but you shall have Jane for a pupil, and 
teach her just what you please,” replied the lady addressed, good- 
humoredly. 

And Miss Andrews did try, until her patience was nearly 
exhausted ; but Jane, whose old habit was daily strengthened by 
her mother’s example, could not understand why it was not as 
proper for her to say “that she was quite frozen,” as that she felt 
very cold, or why “hateful” was not just as good a term to ex- 
press dislike, as disagreeable. For one, she shouldn’t esteem it 
any praise at all to hear a person remark that such and such a 
thing was “very handsome ;” the words “splendid, elegant, su- 
perb, magnificent” pleased her much better. If the moon was 
obscured, and the sky cloudy of an evening, to use her own ex- 
pression, “it was dark as pitch ;” and if the contrary, “it was as 
light as day; one might see to read as well as not.” <A plain 
person was called “hideously ugly,” and one gifted with regular 
features and attractive manners, “as handsome as a picture.” If 
the music at a concert pleased her, “she was perfectly enchanted 
with Madame B.’s divine singing ;” and if the performances were 
in any degree tedious, “she was bored to death with such insuffer- 
able attempts.”” When her appetite asserted its claims, she was 
“almost starved ;” and if slightly thirsty, “nearly choked.” If 
an individual was somewhat out of temper, he was “‘as cross as a 
bear ;”’ and if in a pleasant humor, “too good-natured to live.” 
At one time, she declared that “any number of great rats were 
scampering about the closet ;” a story which was reduced to rea- 
sonable dimensions by Miss Andrews, who quietly remarked that 
she had seen the “ great rats,’’ which proved to be one innocent 
little mouse, who had ventured out of his hole to nibble a bit of 
bread. On another occasion, she stoutly maintained “that she 
had narrowly escaped being run over by a runaway horse,” though 
the animal was a dozen yards from her, and leisurely pursuing 
his way. 

Bat we will not weary the reader by recounting more of her 
foolish exaggerations. Miss Andrews persevered, to the end of 
her visit, in trying to eradicate a habit of representing things 
beyond the truth. For a time, she partially succeeded with both 
Mrs. Murray and her daughter ; but the habit had been so long 
formed, and was so difficult to overcome, that each, and more 
especially the former, gradually relapsed into the old way ; forget- 
ting what every person of taste knows to be true, that appropriate 
language is always the most expressive. 


A GOOD MAN’S WISH. 


I freely confess to you that I would rather, when I am laid in 
the grave, some one in his manhood would stand over me and 
say, “‘ There lies one who was a real friend to me, and privately 
warned me of the dangers of the young; no one knew it, but he 
aided me in the time of need. LTowe what Iam tohim.’ Orl 
would rather have some widow, with choking utterance, telling 
her children, “‘ There is your friend and mine. He visited me in 
my afiliction, and found you, my son, an em loyer, and you, my 
daughter, a happy home in a virtuous family.” I say I would 
rather that fre persons should stand at my grave, than to have 
erected over it the most beautiful sculptured monument of Parian 
or Italian marble. The heart’s broken utterance of reflections of 
past kindness, and the tears of grateful memory shed upon the 
grave, are more valuable, in my estimation, than the most costly 
cenotaph ever reared.—Dr. Sharp. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES ARSENAL, AT WATERTOWN, MASS. 


The view embraées Charles River on the right hand 
side (with the Western Railroad beyond), and the building used 


U. 8. ARSENAL, WATERTOWN, MASS. 

This beautiful spot, a series of pictures relating to which is 
given on this and the o} posite page, is situated on the banks of 
Charles River, and contains about sixty acres. It presents a very 
fine gencral view from the railroad on the opposite side of the 
river; but the most pleasing view is on the garden, front of the 
officers’ quarters. The armory is well worth a visit, and will de- 
light the visitor by the neatness and order with which nineteen 
thousand stand of arms are kept. The square is surrounded by 
storehouses, armory, and offices, and contains several mortars, 
and howitzers, large 
cannons, and a great 
quantity of shells and 
halls. The building in 
the centre is the armory, 
those on cither side are 
the officers’ quarters, 
and the long buildings, 
storehouses for gun car 
riages. Beyond these 
are the workshops and 
engine-house. An ap- 
propriate style of fence 
surrounds the buildings, 
and the whole is the , 
finest government es- 
tablishment in our vi- 
cinity. The arsenal is 
under charge of Maj. E. 
Harding, of the U. S. 
army. One of the chicf 
attractions at the arse- 
nal is the armory, here- 
with given—a fine build- 
ing, situated on the 
south side of the square, 
ani between the com- 
mandant’s and the mili- 
tary storckeeper’s resi- 
dences. On entering the 
massive oaken doors, 
which require consider- 
able strength of arm to 
swing them en_ their 
great hinges, the visitor 
is struck with the beau- 
tiful regularity and or- 
der in all he sces. On 
the first floor are ninv- 
teen thousand stand of 
muskets, all percussion 
locks, and in perfect or- 
der and condition. In 
the story above are 
about the same number 
of rifles, besides a large 
number of pistols. In 
connection with the oth- 
er appurtenances of war © 
on the premises, one is 
given to know that we 
are well provided with 
means of defence. At 
the top of the i 
page we give a view of 
the magazine at Water- 
town, and showing the 
taking in of powder in 
casks. At the time the 
Mexican war broke out, 
this magazine was filled 
with casks of powder; 
but it was afterwards 
taken from there for 


service. 


for making cartridges on the left. There are many delightful 
views about the grounds. The view given below, on the opposite 

ge, presents the enclosure between the armory, military stores, 
yarracks, and officcrs’ quarters. ‘I'he park contains some heavy 
fort guns, and also some venerable-looking trophies, consisting of 
French cannon and mortars some two hundred years old. The 
history of these guns is not precisely known bevond the fact that 
they were taken from Fort Adams, Newport, and retained here as 
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relics. There are also four British guns, taken in the last war 
with England from the British brig Boxer by the U. 8. brig Enter- 
prise. These four are seen in the engraving just over the three 
walking figures in the foreground. The central building is the 
military storehouse; the arches at the right of the picture are 
part of the armory ; in the building next beyond are the officers’ 
quarters, and beyond this are the barracks. Back of the store- 
house is the carpenter’s shop, and the engine-house is denoted 
by the tall chimney. There is an immense quantity of cannon- 
balls, enough to batter Cuba and Mexico into very peaceable states. 
In this connection we 
give some few historical 
items of the town itself. 
in 1630, a ion 
of the 
tlers from the West 
of England. It was in 
that year determined 

the General Council, 
that “ Trimountain be 
called Boston; Matta- 
pan, Dorchester; and 
the town on Charles 
River, Watertown.”— 
The prominent names 
among the original set- 
tlers weresSir Richard 
Saltonstall (ancestor of 
the families of that name 
in Salem and other pla- 
ces), Rev. George Phil- 
lips (the first pastor of 
the town, and ancestor 
of many families of that 
name in Boston and 
vicinity), Stone, Brown, 
Coolidge, Whitney, and 
Mayhew. Mr, Philli 
was succeeded in 


doles of 
eT in the early colonies of 

New England; and 
from him are descended 
several families of the 
name us. After 

the 19th of April; 1775, 

the Provincial Congress 

assembled and contin- 
ued their meetings in 
the old meeting-house 
- of Watertown, ‘which 
stood on the spot now 
used as a burial-ground, 
near the village. The 

Council met in a house 

now owned bythe Fowle 

family, selected: for'the 

urpose on account of 
its vicinity tothe meet- 
ing-house. Watertown 
is 6 1-4 miiles from Bos- 
ton by the carriage road 
through Cambridge. It 
is bounded on the north 
by West Cambridge ; 
on the east by Old Cam- 
bridge; on the south 
by Charles River and 
by Newton; and on the 
west by Waltham. It 
is pleasantly situated on 
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the north bank of Charles River, which in its beautiful windings | land, including roads, 3697 acres. One of the ag objects 


decorates the scenery, while it also confers more substantial 
advantages. In extent, Watertown is one of the smallest towns 
in the Commonwealth,—there being only 3833 acres, including 
land and water, This consists of half of Charles River, 75 acres ; 
part of Fresh Pond, 58 acres; small stream and pond, 3 acres ; 


of interest is the dwelling of Mr. John P. Cushing, about two 
miles from Harvard University. This is one of the most elabo- 
rate and costly private editices in New England. The grounds 
comprise about sixty acres, ge: very. extensive pros- 
pect, and including every tree, shrub, plant and flower that will 


live or flourish in this latitude. These grounds are laid out with ex- 
quisite taste, in spacious lawns, groves and walks,—extensive out- 
buildings for maintaining a uniform degree of temperature through- 
out the year for the cultivation of the flowers and fruits of every 
country and climate in the world. Portions of Fresh Pond and 
Mount Auburn also lie on the eastern borders of the town. 


Be att, INTERIOR VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES ARSENAL, AT WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial} 
TO SLEEP. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


As roseleaves after May—shut all the light 

From my low chamber; lay upon my bed 
Limen as fair as wedding sheets may be, 

And give me sweeter grace to go with thee 

Than ere became my life. No lures have I, 

Of wit nor beauty that will charm thee nigh, 
Nor friends with shows of mourning. Well-a-day, 
When | shall cease my rural pipe to play ; 
Happy there is one heart will sigh, alas, 

As for a daisy gone out of the grass 
Wherein bloom better flowers. If so it fall, 

It were an end befitting most of all, 

The close of my bad fortunes. Thine, all thine, 
0, my last hope, thou know’st how true I speak, 
There be no prints of kisses on the cheek 

That hides against thy bosom—art thou mine! 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


ALONZO PARKER: 


THE SOLDIER’S STRATAGEM. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS HINE. 


On tower, fort, or tented ground, 
The sentry walks his weary round.— Old Song. 

Ir was winter, and the pure snow lay glittering upon the bosom 
of the frozen carth, in all its spotless beauty, and the bright twink- 
ling stars looked down from the arch of a cloudless sky. The 
treetops, loaded with their white burthen, bent their branches like 
the form of some aged man, who plods along through the road of 
life friendless and alone, and the air was crisp and bracing. In 
the neighborhood of Fort Putnam, in the highlands of the Hud- 
son, a solitary sentinel was pacing 1o and fro, the bright barrel of 
his masket gleaming beneath the light of the stars, and his rugged 
form wrapped in a blanket overcoat, such as were then becoming 
common among the soldiers of the American army. 

He was a man of some forty-five years of age, with a strongly 
marked and not very agreeable physiognomy, and there was a sin- 
ister expression of the eye when he addressed any person, which 
would have been likely to excite suspicion as to the immaculate 
purity of his character. He had joined the garrison at the 
“ Point,” only three days prior to the night in which we have 
introduced him to our readers, and this was his first tour on post 
at the pickets. As he continued to pace briskly to and fro in the 
little snow-path which he had made for himself, and which by this 
time had become pretty well beaten, there was a look of satisfac- 
tion upon his features, as if he had performed some act upon 
which he congratulated himself; for the smile which curled his 
thick lip was one of complacency. 

“ Well,” muttered he to himself, in a tone so low that it scarcely 
rose above a whisper, “ the worst part of the task is over. I have 
enlisted as a soldier, am acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
fortress, and can now impart any information that he may desire. 
And if I should succeed, then the ten thousand dollars which has 
been promised me will buy me a fine farm on the banks of the 
Schuylkill. I have been a tory—that’s a fact; but it was to for- 
ward my own views that I joined their party. And if I only suc- 
ceed in this stratagem, then good-by to all war, and I will live in 
peace. It is a confounded poor business, any how. But I thought 
I heard the sound of footsteps. I think it must be he—it is time 
that he was here. Who goes there?” 

“ A friend !” answered the voice of some one approaching from 
the side of the river, whose gleaming surface could be discerned, 
coated as it was with ice, at a considerable distance. 

“ Advance friend, and give the countersign,” replied the senti- 
nel, throwing his musket across his body in the position known 
among military men as the “ aport.” 

The strange figure advanced, and whispered something in a low 
tone, and then paused. 

“ Countersign ’s not correct! Pause where you are—you are 
my prisoner!” and then, after the lapse of a few moments, during 
which the two exchanged expressive looks with each other, lit up 
as their faces were by the moonbeams, the sentinel called out in a 
loud, shrill tone, “ Corporal of the guard number one !” 

It is customary when a sentinel is upon a post, and any person 
approaches, who cannot give the countersign or watchword, to 
detain him, and call for the corporal or some other officer of the 
guard, who alone has power to pass him. In this case, however, 
the matter scemed to be well understood; for the new comer stood 
there near the sentinel, apparently reconciled to his fate, while 
awaiting the coming of the corporal. 

“ Well, what we have to say, should be said quickly,” whisper- 
ed the “ prisoner” in a low tone ; “ the officer of the guard will be 
along in a few moments, and then we shall have no time to 
mature our plans. You are sure that Colonel Lambert’s quarters 
are in the left wing.” 

“ Yes, and Miss Florence sleeps in the room next to the guard- 
house. It has a long window, opening almost to the ground, 
with white muslin curtains festooned on both sides. You cannot 
mistake the place. I will get the countersign from some friend of 
mine, and impart it to you, and then the coast will be all clear.” 


“Yes, but I shudder to think that, if you should play me false, 


or there should be any failure of the stratagem, my neck would 
pay the forfeit. My life would not be worth 4 groat should I fall 
into the hands of Colonel Lambert under such circumstances.” 

“You must not think of such things; it will unman you. If 
you would reckon upon my assistance, you must be bold and dar- 
ing, and never look behind. But there comes the corporal of the 
guard, with my rehef. You will be taken to the guard room as a 
spy, or suspected person, and I shall be near you. Stand off a 
little further, so as not to excite suspicions that we have been 
conversing together.” 

Saying this, the sentinel brought his musket to a “charge ” 
upon the stranger, as if he had fears of his endeavoring to escape. 
In the meantime, the corporal and his party came up, and halted 
near the spot. 

“Well, Rudolph, who have we here ?”’ inquired the corporal of 
the sentinel, as he pointed to the prisoner. 

“Somebody who attempted to pass without knowing the coun- 
tersign; so I made him my prisoner, and called out for you, so 
that you might take him in charge. I suspect he is a spy, or 
some kind of a secret enemy.” 

“Very like—very like! But we'll take him to the guard 
house, and confine him until to-morrow morning, and then see 
what Colonel Lambert says to his case.” 

The sentinel, whom we have first introduced to the reader, hav- 
ing been relieved by another, who came with the corporal, the 
party started back towards Fort Putnam, whose dusky outlines 
loomed up grandly through the moonlit sky. As they proceeded 
along the snow-path, the sentinel, whom we shall henceforth 
know as Rudolph, managed to slip a strip of paper into the hands 
of the prisoner, which the latter quickly thrust into his pocket. 
The execution of this was so quick, that no one, save the parties 
interested, saw it; and so they marched along without exciting 
suspicion, until they came to the main gate of the fortress. There 
the usual challenging took place, the watchword was given, and 
the prisoner was conducted to one of the cells of the guard house, 
where, having been locked in, he seated himself upon a sort of 
rude bunk in one corner of the room, drew the paper which 
Rudolph had given him from his pocket, and hastily examined it 
by the light of a solitary lamp that was burning upon an un- 
painted pine table. With the permission of the reader, we will 
leave him there, and go back a few years prior to the breaking 
out of the war of the Revolution, and introduce him to other pef- 
sonages, who, however, are destined to take a part in our drama. 

In the vicinity of the city of Philadelphia, just prior to the 
affair of Lexington, there dwelt a gentleman by the name of 
Thomas Lambert, who had emigrated frum the north of England 
about the year 1770. He was a man possessed of a large fortune, 
an unbounded hospitality and social qualities, which made his 
company much sought after by the elite of the neighboring city. 

Mr. Lambert had lost his wife—a genuine specimen of English 
beauty—some time before leaving the old country, and the educa- 
tion of his only child, a daughter, devolved upon himself. And 
well did he perform the task assigned him. He had himself 
received a finished education at the university of Cambridge, and 
had a most happy faculty of imparting his knowledge to others, 
and the young lady could not have had a more energetic instructor, 
had she searched throughout the colonies for a tutor. 

At this time, Florence Lambert was about nineteen years of 
age, and was considered a fine-looking young woman by all those 
who saw her. It was none of your slight, frail, puny beauty, 
which characterizes many of the fair ladies of our own day, and 
which is caused from want of exercise in the open air, but it was 
the solid, buxom, English style of beauty—a bright, blue, langh- 
ing eye, cheeks in which the red blood seemed rushing as if upon 
a wager, a profusion of dark brown tresses, coral lips, a finely 
moulded form, and a step as light and elastic as that of a young 
fawn upon the dewy lea. She was besides highly accomplished 
and amiable, and few girls had more sincere and devoted friends 
than she. 

Mr. Lambert, as a matter of course, was proud of his rosy 
daughter, and desired to see her well mated with some one who 
was worthy of her ; but, though many visited his house, and many 
seemed attracted by her beauty, there was but one upon which the 
father could look with any degree of favor. 

Allen Simpson was a young physician who had taken up his 
residence in Philadelphia, and who had already acquired an exten- 
sive practice. He was modest and amiable, and possessed of tal- 
ents of a high order; and no one sooner appreciated his worth 
than did Mr. Lambert, to whose country seat he was a frequent 
visitor. Perhaps Florence also appreciated the young doctor; at 
any rate, she seemed partial to his society, and the old gossips 
about the neighborhood, who will always haye their say, declared 
the young couple were engaged, and that a splendid wedding was 
upon the tapis. How inconsiderate are gossips! The truth is, 
they didn’t know anything at all about the matter; but we will 
inform our readers that, although the gossips knew nothing about 
the matter, their guesses were not so far out of the way, after all. 
The truth is, Florence thought very highly of the physician, and 
he, on his part, didn’t think very lowly of her; and so we will 
leave our indulgent friends to form any conclusion they may 
think best under the circumstances. 

Among the other visitors of Miss Lambert, there was a young 
lawyer, also belonging in the city, by the name of Alonzo Parker. 
He was a bold, bad man, of but little principle, and disposed to 
have his way in everything he undertook at all hazards. The 
beauty of Florence had captivated his senses, and inflamed his 
pa:sions ; and he resolved to obtain her hand, let the consequences 
be what they might. But he for once met with a crucl rebuff, 
when he broached the subject to Miss Lambert. She coolly told 
him that he did not suit her taste at all—that she did not fancy 
him, and that furthermore, there was somebody else that she did 


fancy, and who would probably at no very distant day become 
her husband. 

We cannot paint to the imagination of the reader the rage and 
fury that took possession of the breast of Parker on receiving this 
cool dismissal. He had calculated that she would have at once 
accepted of his offer; for he was a good looking fellow, and, like 
all “‘pretty”’ men, was apt to be a little vain. And when he 
found that she not only did not care a straw for him—that all his 
smiles, his honeyed words, and his time had been thrown away, 
and, what was worse, that she actually preferred another, he . 
roared like a maniac, swearing vengeance the most dire against 
her, and every one in any way connected with her. From that to 
him unpleasant night, he was not seen by either the father or 
daughter; but the neighbors asserted that the figure of a man 
might often be seen flitting before the windows of the mansion at 
most unreasonable hours, and warned the inmates to be on their 
guard, lest mischief of some kind should be perpetrated against 
them. 

At length the war of the American Revolution, which had been 
so long brooding, broke out and spread over the entire continent, 
as the red fire rushes over the dry stubble of a western prairie. 
Mr. Lambert was one of the first to espouse the cause of his 
adopted country—which he felt had been deeply injured—and was 
appointed to the command of a regiment of the continental troops. 
Through his influence, young Simpson obtained the appointment 
of surgeon to this regiment, and at once joined the force which 
was ordered to do active service in the field. 

Many were the battles in which this regiment was engaged. 
At Trenton, Princeton and the bloody field of Monmouth their 
muskets scattered death among the enemy’s lines; and among 
the gallant adherents of Washington in the darkest hours of our 
country’s history, no one more nobly sustained the spirits of the 
great chief than did Colonel Lambert. At length, after many 
changes and vicissitudes incidental to a state of warfare, the brave 
Lambert found himself with his command stationed as a part of 
the permanent force that garrisoned Fort Putnam, which was 
justly considered by the enemy as “the key of the Hudson,” and 
a post of the utmost importance. As the colonel was now in per- 
manent and comfortable quarters for the first time since the break- 
ing out of the unnatural war of a parent against its children, he 
despatched the young surgeon of his regiment, accompanied by a 
strong escort, to convey his daughter Florence, who had been 
staying with a relative in Philadelphia, to the fort, where she could 
be with her father. This service Simpson performed with fidelity 
and the utmost delicacy, and about ten days prior to the opening 
of our tale, the young lady had taken up her abode within the 
fortress, where her society added much to the pleasure of the offi- 
cers stationed there. 

In the meantime, what had become of Alonzo Parker, the law- 
yer? After the night in which he had met with a blank refusal 
from Florence Lambert, he had, if possible, grown even more 
moody than he had been before, and used to roam about the 
streets of the city, muttering to himself, and scowling like some 
ghoul or vampyre. His clients one by one dropped away from a 
man so unsocial and disagreeable, and he was quickly in distress 
for means with which to liquidate heavy debts that he had con- 
tracted. At length, when the war of the Revolution burst over 
the land, he suddenly disappeared “ between two days,” leaving 
his creditors to obtain their dues in the manner they deemed best, 
and proceeding, as most people supposed, to New York to join 
the tory force, which formed an integral part of the British army 
stationed there. 

The citizens of Philadelphia were not mistaken in supposing 
that Parker had gone to New York. That was the very place he 
started for, and on arriving, he made himself known to the com- 
mander-in-chief, and expressed a desire to enlist in the loyalist 
corps, which had just been organized. As it was quickly discov- 
ered that he was an educated and a professional man, and there 
was a vacancy for a lieutenant in the tory company, Parker was 
at once appointed to it, and, throwing off his lawyer’s garb, he 
mounted the blue frock coat and gold epaulettes of his grade, and 
at once became “a man of note.” 

Had it not been for the memory of Florence Lambert, added to 
his own gloomy and morose disposition, Parker might have been 
happy in his new position. He had always been fond of exercis- 
ing authority, and then he found his word was law among his 
troops, backed as it was by the “ Articles of War,” and this gave 
him a secret satisfaction. But when he thought how he had been 
rejected by Miss Lambert, his brow would contract with a scowl 
as black as a thunder-cloud, and he would rush out on the parade 
ground, muttering to himself, as he strode rapidly to and fro. 

By some means or other, the new lieutenant, after the lapse of 
two or three years, became very familiar with Sir Henry Clinton, 
the commander-in-chief of the British forces. He was frequently 
beheld entering the mansion in which he resided, where he would 
remain for hours, and sometimes he would be accompanied by 
one of his soldiers, a rugged and villanous-looking fellow, who 
had continued to make himself odious to his whole company. As 
a matter of course, these things, strange in themselves, attracted 
considerable notice, and various were the comments.which they 
elicited. ‘The soldier was questioned by his comrades as to the 
object of his visits to the house of Sir Henry, but always returned 
uncivil and churlish answers ; and one morning at roll call, it was 
found that he had deserted during the night, and gone, no one 
knew whither. A few days later, and Parker obtained permission 
from the commander-in-chief to be absent from the city fora 
month, and, mounting his steed, crossed the river on its bridge of 
ice, and took his way up its western bank. 

It is now time that we should return to the “ prisoner,” who 
had been thrown into one of the cells.of the guard house at Fort 
Putnam—a circumstance, however, which did not seem to give 
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‘him the slightest uneasiness. We have said that, on being left 
alone, he had taken the piece of paper given him by Rudolph 
from his pocket, and gommenced examining it very carefully. 
And well he might, for that paper contained a minutely executed 
plan of the interior of the fort, and pointed out every locality, as 
well as the houses in which all the officers resided ! 

“Well, this will do,” said the prisoner, tearing the paper in 
small pieces, and scattering the fragments about his cell. ‘I shall 
now be enabled to effect my purpose. O, revenge! dear, sweet 
revenge! I’ll have my fill of it!” Saying this, he threw himself 
upon his bed, extinguished the cand!e, and was soon buried in 
slumber. 

The next morning there was a great commotion at Fort Put- 
mam. It was announced in general orders that a spy had been 
arrested in the very act of attempting to pass the American lines, 
and it was said that in the course of a few days he would be 
brought before a court martial, and would probably be hanged. 
Rudolph requested that he might be permitted to attend upon 
him, and as he was the one that had stopped him, the request was 
granted, 

Long conferences took place between the attendant and the 
prisoner, but the fidelity of the soldier being unquestioned, they 
were taken but little notice of. 

It was a wild, stormy night, and the wind shrieked through the 
gorges of the mountains like the voice of one in pain. All was 
quiet within the fortress; the garrison had retired to rest, and 
Colonel Lambert, the then commanding officer of the post, had 
also sought his couch. 

In front of the guard house one sentinel was pacing to and fro, 
wrapped in a heavy blanket coat, and with his musket thrown 
carelessly over his shoulder. All the rest of the guard were buried 
in profound slumber upon the benches in the guard room. The 
sentinel, who was none other than Rudolph, cautiously opened 
the door and looked in, and having satisfied himself that all his 
comrades were in reality asleep, he unlocked the door of the cell 
in which the spy was confined, and placing his hand upon his 
shoulder, led him forth noiselessly into the open air. 

“Now,” said Rudolph, “is your time. Miss Florence sleeps 
in that room where you see the long window, which I know is 
never fastened, and may be easily raised. She is sound asleep 
before this, and your way is clear. Have you got the gag in your 
pocket ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I would not be likely to forget that.” 

“Well, go ahead, then, but be cautious. One false step would 
ruin us. Here is my bayonet,” taking it from his musket; ‘the 
watchword is ‘ Liberty!’ I obtained it from the sergeant not an 
hour ago. With it you can pass the sentinel at the gate, and 
then the vast, untrodden wilderness of the highlands is before 
you. I shall scale the ramparts, and make the best of my way to 
New York, as soon as you are off.” 

Florence Lambert was sleeping in her room when she was sud- 
denly awakened by some one who stood beside her bed. 

“Get up,” said a harsh voice, “ put on your dress, and follow 
me. If you make the slightest noise, or offer to speak, you are 
dead upon the instant !”’ 

“ But, just at this moment, a glare of light shone into the room, 
and a body of armed men headed by Rudolph in person, marched 
up and surrounded the spy ! 

“ Betrayed ! betrayed!” cried he. “ O, villain, why have you 
done this ?” 

“To gratify an old grudge,” answered Rudolph. ‘ When you 
were practising law in Philadelphia, you were the means of getting 
me publicly whipped at the post for a crime which you well knew 
I never committed. I swore to be revenged; disguised myself, 
followed all your motions, joined the tories in order to be near 
you, and have deceived you, and led you on to this. I might have 
killed you a thousand times ; but that would not have satisfied my 
vengeance. I swore to see you publicly hanged, as you had seen 
me publicly whipped, and I shall, too. ‘To-morrow, you will be 
tried by a military commission and hung as a spy, and I shall get 
ten thousand dollars for betraying your villany to the commander- 
in-chief. You see I can work my cards both ways.” 

Parker, for he it was who was the spy, would have resisted, but 
he was quickly surrounded, tied, and taken back to his old quar- 
ters. Foiled, disappointed, duped, he was now on the verge of 
ruin. The next morning, he was brought before a military com- 
mission, found guilty of being a spy, and sentenced to be hanged 
forthwith. Rudolph acted as provost marshal upon the occasion, 
by his own request ; and, as he placed the noose about the neck of 
the miserable wretch, he whispered : 

“ You were very anxious that I should be appointed to attend 
upon you in the cell, so I thought you might like to have me 
attend upon you in the open air. Good-by! The pain wont last 
long—not half so long as the sting of the flogging you obtained 
for me. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Saying which, he knocked the drop from beneath the spy, and, 
without so much as a struggle, he was launched into eternity. 

After the conclusion of the war there was a wedding at the 
house of Colonel Lambert, near Philadelphia. There, upon a 
bright, May morning, the lovely and now matured Florence be- 
stowed her hand upon Doctor Simpson, who had long possessed 
her heart, and who found her one of the best of wives, and one of 
the kindest of mothers. As for Rudolph, he obtained his prom- 
ised reward, settled down upon the banks of the Schuylkill, and 
was not ashamed to own that he had once played the part of Jack 
Ketch. 


4 
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Envy cannot be hid. It accuses and judges withot proofs ; it 
exaggerates defects ; its conversation is filled with gall, exaggera- 
tion and injury. It stands out with obstinacy and with fury against 
striking merit. It is hasty, insensible and brutal.— Vauvenargues. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ON THE DEATH OF REV. DR. SHARP. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


He sleepeth with the silent ones,—where smile 
And ready greeting woke in every breast 
Some touch of joy.— 


The sorrow-stricken man 
Gathered new strength, and they whom worldlings pass 
Unnoticed, felt the weight of poverty 
Grow lighter, while the merry child looked up 
Into that venerable face with trust, 

Nor awe-struck by the majesty of one 
Who taught Heaven’s precepts,— but by its sweet love 
Warmed and made better. Yes, the love of God 
And man was with him,—ever flowing forth 
A bright, glad heart-stream, not impaired or chilled 
By aught of bigot sentiment, that mars 
Too oft its music in these earthly vales, 
Or checks its pure expansion, that would fain 
Reflect the skies and cheer the lowliest plant 
That God hath made.— 


Devout and holy men 
Of varying doctrine, with a common grief 
Did bear him to his burial, and the shades 
Of green Mount Auburn thrilled with cadence deep 
Of soul-prayer, when affection’s hand 
Laid its chief jewel in that hallowed dust. 
—— Long will he be remembered—long beloved 
Mid his own temple, where his earnest voice 
Invited wanderers to the Saviour’s fold. 
Heaven’s work was his delight. °T was but to rise 
And taste its joys. God's will was his below; 
°T was but to pass death’s intervening gate, 
And see Him as He is. The piety 
Of angels, on his pilgrimage he sought; 
°T was but to put his hand in theirs, and be 
At home forever. 


> 
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SWEET SIXTEEN: 


THE FIRST FLIRTATION. 
BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


“Mama, have you any objection to my receiving the attentions 
of that young gentleman who danced with me at last evening’s 
hop ?” inquired Edith Gray, as she looked out of the window at 
the Ocean House, whither for the first time in her life she had 
arrived. 

“ Objections, my dear ; I know nothing about the person you 
speak of.” 

“Why ma, don’t you remember Mr. Rodolphus McGilvery, the 
gentleman with long flowing black hair and a bronze face. He 
wore those heavy whiskers that were just tucked in at the corners 


of his mouth, and his hair curled gracefully over his upper lip, | 


and disclosed a set of the most beautiful teeth I ever beheld. 
There he is now, sitting on yonder piazza, smoking with Eugene 
Fitzroy.” 

“You seem wonderfully posted, child, with the names of the 
gentlemen about here; it is but six days since we arrived, and 


Edith, dear, you must not make too free with those whose charac- | 


ters you know nothing about. What, then, of this Mr. "Rodolphus 
what d’ye call him ?” 


man, and now I will tell you what I do know about him. The 


very first day I came here, just before ‘pa’ went away, he asked | 


to be introduced to me. He is of Scottish descent, and is making 
the tour of the United States. Well, in a very familiar manner 
he said to me, ‘ Miss Edith’ (for he heard pa call me so), ‘ I shall 
wish to monopolize your society while Iam here. I am fond of 
young ladies. I had a sister once who strongly resembled you— 
that weed on my hat betokens her decease.” And he wiped his 
eyes and looked so affectionately towards me, ma, I began to love 
him at once.” 

“ Why, Edith, you should not indulge in such strong expres- 
sions. Remember you are a very young lady, and know but 
little of the world. You must be cautious, dear, about accepting 
attentions from strangers. Many a young girl has been duped 
by their duplicity.” 

“ O, I know all about that, mother,” replied the sanguine sweet 
sixteen, “ but they who deceive foolish girls are not of the stamp 
of Mr. McGilvery. He is altogether above such mean conduct. 
Besides, didn’t I just explain to you why he feels attached to 
me ?—on account of my resemblance to his dear sister.” 

“ And it may be that he never had a sister, after all, Edith. 
How do we know the fact?” 

“Ma, I never saw such a doubting person as you are! What 
earthly motive could have induced him to have asserted such a 
thing, unless it were true ? Now please tell me, have you any objec- 
tion to my accepting his attentions? He told me to ask you, and 
I am sure this argues that he is not desirous of inveigling me 
against your will.” 

“ Still, I should have thought better of the man had he sought 
my acquaintance, and asked the question himself. You may tell 
him so, as your reply, Edith, to his question.” 

“But he was too modest, mother, to venture conversing with 
you. There he is, rising from his seat. 1 will run and ask him 
to come to our room.” 

“No, Edith ; you must not be too familiar, I tell you.” But 
Edith waved her little hand for his approach, and he came into 
the hall, and there stood, awaiting her to join him. 


Artless and thoughtless, she ran to him and began narrating 
all her late conversation, and after pressing Mr. Rodolphus 
McGilvery to go and see her mother, he reluctantly consented to 
do so. 

Upon entering the room, he was the picture of smiles and the 
graces personified. So bland in conversation, so delicate in re- 
marks, so apparently diffident, yet resolute, that Mrs. Blithe did 
not wonder her daughter was fascinated. 

The interview was a long one, and ended in a full disclosure of 
the object for which he came to this country; indirectly keeping 
in view all the while that money was no consideration with him, 
his father having just died and left him sole heir to a princely 
fortune ; that he only pined for sympathy and companionship, 
and as Edith so strongly reminded hira of his deceased sister, he 
perhaps had ventured too far in endeavoring to gain the friendly 
regard of one young and innocent heart in a strange land. 

These thoughts being uttered in a most winning accent, suited 
by inflexions and cadences to the major or minor key, as best 
suited the pathetic or more lively part of his history, all counted 
with Mrs. Blithe, and she ventured so far as to add, that “if ~ 
during their sojourn they could do anything to minister to his 
comfort, they would most cheerfully perform it.” And Edith 
was in ecstacy that she had thus won over her mother to become 
interested ia Mr. Rodolphus McGilvery. 

They rode and they walked with the Scotch gentleman, and 
even talked, as their intimacy increased, of taking a trip with 
him to his native country. To say that he essentially contributed 
to their enjoyment while at this watering-place, was not enough. 
He made Edith feel a kind of happiness she had never experienced 
before. 

What did she care for that staid young man, Mr. Lester, from 
New York ? or Mr. Fry, the rich bachelor, who had promised Mr. 
Blithe to attend his wife and daughter in his absence? It was 
certainly very ill-timed and impertinent in the latter to inquire 
what they knew of the character of the gentleman with whom 
they were so intimately connected, after he had told them so 
minutely his personal history. Truly, Mrs. Blithe, you are as 
easily satisfied and as credulous as your daughter. 

Mr. Fry, however, took it upon himself to ascertain authenti- 
cally whether the statements made by Mr. Rodolphus were 
strictly true. He addressed a letter to a mercantile house in New 
York upon whom he professed to draw for money, and found they 
were ignorant of the existence of such a man. He addressed 
another to Count Zolvani, whom he said he knew intimately, and 
was answered that ‘‘he never heard of the gentleman in ques- 
tion.” So that when convinced of the falsity of two asseverations, 
he began to distrust all others, which sorely puzzled and vexed 
Mrs. Blithe and her daughter. 

While in the heyday of apparent triumph, having secured the 
affections of an artless girl, having flirted and danced in the sun- 
beams of fashionable life, suddenly Mr. Rodolphus McGilvery 
disappeared, leaving the landlord with his unpaid board bill, and 
at the livery stable a large undischarged account “ for sundry 
drives about the suburbs,” in which Mrs. Blithe and Edith had 
participated ; and, worse than all, leaving a young and guileless 
heart to feel the chagrin which always attends an unsuccessful 
flirtation. 

But the present mortification wore away when they felt the 
escape which the continued attentions of the Scotch gentleman 
would ere long have made very doubtful ; and our young friend 
now was convinced that a sterling character generally can furnish 


| testimonials to establish its own assertions. So the mortifying 


“ Do call him Mr. McGilvery, mother; he is a splendid young | lensem proved a salutary one. 


Mrs. Blithe and her daughter now willingly accepted the pro- 
tection of that estimable gentleman (Mr. Fry) whose inquiries 


| undoubtedly gave the walking-ticket to the Scotch gentleman ; 


and feeling as they did that his professions of regard were sincere, 
Edith was never questioned by her mother how far nor how fast 
Mr. Fry had proceeded. Still, after their return in the autumn, 
she one day inquired concerning the age of Mr. Fry. 

“Your father says, Edith, that Mr. Fry cannot be more than 
thirty-three.” 

Edith reckoned. ‘‘ Twice seventeen is thirty-four; that is not 
so very great a disparity after all,’’ said she, thoughtfully. 

“Remember, daughter, the old adage, ‘ Better be an old man’s 
darling than a young fool’s pet.’” 

“Old man!” indignantly replied Edith, “I’m sure Mr. Fry is 
anything but an old man. Here is a letter he has addressed to 
both you and father.” 

New Yorx, ——. 
To my particular friends, Mr. and Mrs. Blithe : 
~ A very delicate subject will be presented for your consider- 
ation in this letter. It respects your approval of an intimate con- 
nection between myself and your daughter Edith. You have had 
a perfect knowledge cf my character from boyhood. I know 
there is a disparity in our years, but only enoagh, I apprehend, to 
add the test of experience which‘ neutralizes the folly of vouth. 
Should you, therefore, accept my proposal to wed Miss Edith, 
may I hope the event will not long be delayed? I trust my pe- 
cuniary resources are adequate to common emergencies ; so that 
we can commence, and with ordinary success continue in a 
rational style of living, in keeping with your daughter’s former 
style. Please answer by return of mail. 
J. 


ours, truly, 

“Who is the reigning married belle of the season at the Ocean 
House ?”’ I inquired upon my arrival the next season. 

“ A Mrs. Fry, from New York,” was the reply. “ She is truly 
lovely, and her countenance and manners are faultless. Besides, 
she has a most fascinating man for a husband.” 

I gazed at the belle as she entered the dining hall. Tt was she 
who one year ago hung upon the arm of that disgraced MeGilvery, 
and I thanked heaven that so bright and beauteous a being had 
escaped the snares which attended her first and last flirtation. 


i 
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SCHOOL STREET UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 
REV. ALONZO A. MINER, PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


There are more than thirty different Protestant religious 
denominations in these United States. Besides these there 
ate the Roman Catholics. It has been urged, that a strong 
argument against Protestantism is the almost numberless 
sects into which it is divided. At first view, the idea might 
But it must be remembered, that there is 
one bond of union between all these sects, from the Presby- 
terian to the Six-Principle Baptists, from the Universalists 
to the Mennonites, namely, the reception of an open Bible 
as the Word of God; or, as Chillingworth hath it, “The 
Bible, the Bible is the religion of Protestants.” 
denominations unite in making the Bible their professed 
rule of faith and practice, and it is well known th 
are but slight shades of difference between quite a number 
of Christian communions of different names. , 
may be, after all, as much, or even more, real unity among MM 
Protestants, than among Roman Catholics. SAS 
may, uniformity in rites, ordinances, forms and externals 
generally there may be, without Christian union, or oneness 
of belief and practice. .The Universalist is, comparatively, 
a new denomination in this country, and in the world. e 
say new as a denomination, for there have been, doubtless, 
many in the Church of England, and in other national 
churches, who have secretly, or openly, received the doc- 
trine of universal salvation long before there was any Uni- 
It is generally believed that Rev. 
John Murray was the first Universalist preacher in America. 
He commenced in the vicinity of New York, in the year 
1770, arrived in Boston on the 26th, and preached his first 
sermon on the 30th of October, 1783. Soon after, he was 
settled over the First Universalist Church in this city. It ; 
is asserted, however, that Mr. Murray aimed to engraft . 
Universalism upon Calvinism, and that “ Father Ballou,” 
as he has been so long familiarly called, is the real father of 
Universalism, as it has been commonly taught and believed. 

The Second Universalist, or School Strect Church, was 
organized in 1817, and on December 15th of that year, Rev. Hosea 
Batlou—who has been to the Universalist communion what Dr. 
Channing was to the Unitarian—was installed its first pastor. 
Indeed, the church was built with the avowed purpose of obtain- 
ing his ministerial services; and here he continued to preach to 
the people for over thirty-five years. 
reached for twenty-six years, so that for more than sixty years 
@ preached what he conceived to be the gospel of Christ, and 
during that period delivered over ten thousand sermons. The 
first pastor of the School Street Universalist Church, all will 
agree, however they may differ as to the particular religious doc- 


seem plausible. 


versalist body in name. 


trines he taught, was a remark- 
able man as to his native powers 
of mind, as to his genius, and the 
infttience he exerted over other 
minds. Noone can read the in- 
teresting biography of Mr. Bal- 
lou, by his son, AMturin M. Bal- 
lou, Esq., without being con- 
vinced of this. Born in Rich- 
mond, New Hampshire, April 
30, 1771, a rough town of a rug- 
ged State, which was then a lit- 
tle more than an uncleared wil- 
derness, he had that natural 
scenery around him, which had 
an influence in forming the bold 
and rugged character that he was 
ever distinguished for. “The 
site of his birthplace,” says his 
biographer, “‘is now a most at- 
tractive and lovely valley, scoop- 
ed out from the rough hills and 
mountains of the Granite State, 
and known as ‘ Ballou’s Dale ;’ 
surrounded by the most romantic 
scenery, the beauties of which he 
used todwell upon in after years, 
and to sing their praise in verse. 
The neighboring country is of a 
bold and rugged character, and 
is to this day but thinly settled. 
It was here that he first drew 
breath in an humble cottage- 
home among the hilis. The in- 
fluence of nature in the formation 
of character has been much in- 
sisted on by metaphysicians, and 
not without ample reason. The 
qualities of men are found to as- 
similate very closely to the char- 
acteristics of the country they 
inhabit. Thus the mountainecr 
is bold, rugged, hardy, indepen- 
dent, and fond of liberty. In Eu- 
rope, surrounded on every hand 
by despotism, Alpine Switzer- 
land has preserved its political 
independence for ages. But es- 
pecially is the power of natural 
scenery witnessed in the nurture 
of deep religious feeling. ‘The 
ves were God's first temples.’ 
The first prayer uttered by man 
was breathed to his Creator in a 
a. among the olive trees of 
en. The disciples of our Sa- 
viour listened to their Lord in 
the deep wilderness, in the awful 
solitude of rugged mountains. 
In the heart of mighty forests 
sand by the shores of ever-rushing 
rivers, the littleness of man, con- 
trasting with the grandeur of 
creation, speaks to his awakened 
soul of the omnipotence and 
goodness of God. Where men 
are banded together in great cit- 
ies, in the midst of splendors 
and triumphs of art, they are apt 


te fel a pride and self-reliance 


which abandon them in the face 


All these 
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at there SW 
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So that there early age, Mr. Bal 


Be this as it 


more hope 


PORTRAIT OF REV. ALONZO A. MINER. pesca ty 


{From a daguerreotype, by Warp.e.] mere handful of men. 
of nature. Apart from the frequent spectacle of man’s handi- 
work, the dweller in the country learns how all human skill is im- 
potent to imitate the smallest feature in the great work of crea- 
tion; to create the lightest blade of grass that bends in the sum- 
mer breeze; to fabricate even the minutest grain of sand that 
sparkles by the river shore. Then, as he lifts his eyes from earth 
to heaven, and beholds at night a starry host above him wheeling 
unerringly upon their appointed courses, his mind cannot but 
acknowledge the existence of God, and the immeasurable great- 
ness of his attributes.” The following tender lines will illustrate 
his poetic taste, as well as the beautics of his natal valley; and 


Previous to this, he had 


a 


@MASIERS 


are selected from a number written by Mr. Ballou mpon the 
same theme. We copy them from his biography? 
“ 
Sathem which spread before the view d 
I first my mortal race 


And passed my youthful days; 


memory 

As on the glebe eutspreading there ‘ 
In Ballou’s blithesome dell. 

There are no birds that sing so sweet - 
As those upon the spray, ' 

Where, from the brow 


“birch bark for pavers coals for pen and ink.” At an 
ou made a profession of religion in con- 
nection with his father’s church. Further investigation 
leading him to change his religious opinions; he was, in 
view of that change, excluded from the church. He now 
studied, as best he could, at Chesterfield, N. H., Academy, 
and elsewhere, and, at about the age of twenty years, com- 
menced preaching in an indifferent manner—giving little 
of becoming a, successful 
did Daniel Webster, when he attempted to s 
the stage at Exeter Academy and made a complete failure. 
He persevered in his efforts to preach, and rapidly improved. 
His first place of settlement as a minister, was at Dana, in 
this State, where he remained for several years. He was 
next settled at Barnard, Vermont, where he commenced 
his career as an author, writing his “ Notes on the Par- 
ables,” and other works. 
Portsmouth, N. H., and at Salem, in this State, from which 
place he removed to Boston, where he was a pastor for so 
ars, When Mr. Ballou commenced his public ca- 
reer, his denomination was in its infancy, and embraced a 
When he left the world in June, 
1852, there were established “nineteen annual State con- 
ventions, eighty-two associations, eight missionary societies, ten 
hundred and seventy societies, seven hundred and ninety-nine 
meeting-houses, and some seven hundred preachers.” 
year 1846, Rev. Edwin H. Chapin was elected colleague pastor 
with Mr. Ballou, and remained two years, when he accepted a 
call to settle in New York, Mr. Chapin is a native of the State of | 
New York, was educated there, and, after reading law somewhat, 
and some months of editing, entered the ministry at twenty-three ; 
was settled in the ministry at Richmond, Virginia, and afterwards 
at Charlestown, Mass. ‘Though yet a young man, he is one of 
the most popular preachers in the country. Immediately after 


ublic er, than 


a piece on 


He was afterwards settled in 


n the 


the departure of Mr. Chapin 
from Boston, Rev. Alonzo A. 
Miner was elected the assistant 
of Father Ballou. Mr. Miner 
brought with him a good reputa- 
tion, which he has more than 
sustained. Commencing his pub- 
lic career at the early age of 
twenty-one years, he was cn- 
trusted with the care of the New 
Hampshire Military Academy. 
He was first settled as a clergy- 
man at Methuen, after which 
was transferred to Lowell, and 
thence to this city. He is now, 
as he has been for years, a man 
of mark in his denomination, 
and is respected among all who 
have made his acquaintance. In 
June of last year, he was called 
to the mournful duty of preach- 
ing the sermon at the funeral of 
his res senior colleague, 
from words: “For we 
know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” The meet- 
the organization of the 
thool Street Society was held 
at the Green Dragon Tavern, on 
the evening of January 25, 1817. 
Major John Brazer was chosen 
first moderator. The standing 
committee consisted of the mod- 
erator, Dr. David Townsend, 
Edmund Wright, Lemuel Pack- 
ard, Jr., Daniel E. Powers, Levi 
Melcher and John W. Truil. 
On the 19th of the following 
May, the corner stone of tho 
church was laid in School Street; 
and within it was ited a 
silver plate, the gift of Dr. David 
Townsend, with this inscription : 
“The Second Universalist 
Church, devoted to the worship 
of the true God: Jesus Christ 
being the chief corner stone. 
May 19, 1817.”". The house was 
a plain, brick building, seventy- 
five feet long by sixty-seven 
broad. The was re- 
ired and greatly improved in 
837. Within a few months it 
has been entirely remodelled at 
a heavy expense. The church 
is now an elegant structure, the 
style of architecture is striking, 
as well as. uncommon, and 
whole is an ornament to 
street, as well as to the city; 
while the society is in the most 
flourishing and happy condition, 
reposing a large degree of trast 
and affection in their pene, and 
evincing lively and enduring 
church and the. promulgati 


- 
tig “There is no spot in Richmond where .” 
Comes forth the morning ray.” 
i The father of the subject of this notice, Rev. Maturin - 
i a Ballou, was a highly respected Baptist clergyman. His 
oe means being limited, Hosea was at work, when he should \ 
have been at school, so that before the age of sixteen, he 
learned to read and write by his own exertions, using 
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PENNY LECTURES. 

Why should every good thing be piled, as it were, into prodi- 
gious ‘heaps, and Too Much alternate so painfully with Not 
Enough? Why should knowledge, for example, be cloistered at 
universities, while the shop, where knowledge is applied, is left 
to work only by rule, without knowing the reason why? Some 
of the learned men of London, says the Home Journal, we per- 
ceive — Dr. Playfair among them—have been considering the 
question, and writing their answers in deeds as well as words. 
They have been delivering a course of lectures on various trades, 
such as pottery, silk weaving, dyeing, and others, to practical 
workmen, at charges for admission varying from one penny to 
three pence. The lectures have excited great interest among 
workingmen, and they have been very fully attended. The savans 
of America ought to have taken the lead in democraticizing science, 
Is it too much to expect that they will, at least, follow the exam- 
ple set them by their European brethren ¢ 


+ > 


SIXPENNY SAVINGS-BANK. 

It is stated that the experiment of a Sixpenny Savings Bank, 
in New York, though only a few days old, succeeds far beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of its managers. Deposits as 
small as five cents are received. When perfectly honest and se- 
cure, any institution which induces the industrious poor to save 
their earnings, is of public benefit. Poverty is more than half the 
ills of life, and poverty is too often the result of improvidence 
and waste. When once a person begins to save, and sees the 
effect of saving, how it gives him ability to improve his condition 
in life, and employ his own industry to the best profit to himself, 
he immediately grows economical in his habits, which, combined 
with his industry, leads to independence. Penny Savings Banks, 
doubtless, are useful institutions, but no person should deposit his 
meney in them without being satisfied of its security. 


Beprorp Srrines.—This delightful and healthful locality, 
situated only about fifteen miles from Boston, is becoming a 
favorite place of resort, from the medicinal and healthy character 
of its waters. From those who have made Bedford Springs a 
place-of resort, we hear brilliant recommendations of the place. 


Gizason’s PrcrortaL.—It is superfiuous to speak in terms of praise of this 
interesting and beautiful publication. 1t has been, from its commencement, 
infinitely superior to any = in its line ever attempted in thie country. At- 
tempts have been made to imitate it, but they have all been miserable failures. 
Each number is an earnest of the determination of its publisher that it o- 
lose nothing in the public .— Montgomery County (N. Y.) 
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SPLINTERS. 


.«.. Ex-President Van Buren and his son were travelling in 
the north of England at the latest dates. 
. The population of Iceland is diminishing. It once con- 
tained @ population of 100,000 ; but now the number is 48,000. 
.. Awife in Cincinnati has applied for separation, because 
her husband would not accompany her to meeting. What next ? 
++i. The Swiss straw hat, which is all the rage this summer, is 
by far the most tasteful thing of the kind yet introduced. 
«+++ In the Italian churches, a fine musical passage is Son ea 
ly rewarded by loud cries of Bravo, bravissimo !” 
.++. The number of exhibiters who have already displayed their 
wares in the New York Crystal Palace, is six thousand. 
.+.. They now print thejr theatre bills in London in blue ink, 
that dries and polishes, and does not off-set upon the white kids. 


.-. Biscaccianti, the delightful vocalist, is the rage at Lima. 


Her triumph transcends everything ever witnessed in that country. 
.-. An English clergyman has recently written a “ Popular 
History of British Seaweeds,” with twenty-two plates. 
«++. The Aztec Children have arrived in London, creating 
great curiosity there, and enjoying a large degree of patronage. 
... Lady Blanche, the celebrated trotting mare, is dead. We 
presume that “ Mac” and “ Tacony” have gone into mourning ! 
.««. Our readers will learn with the most “ poignant feelings,” 
that the Prince of Wales is suffering from an attack of the measles. 
. Boston is universally acknowledged to be the most cleanly 
and ‘healthy city in the Union. Long may this. continue. 
« The fine panorama of Cuba exhibiting at Amory Hall, in 
this ‘city, is a work of great value and interest. 
+++» A large quantity of cedar and pine timber has been found 
on the Missouri, about 150 miles above Council Bluffs. 
wey. We are gratified to observe by our southern and western 
exchanges, that the present harvest will be an excellent one. 


THE CITY OF BOSTON. 

When Boston is finished, it will be a nice place to live in; but 
just about that time, we fancy, the greater part of the city proper 
will be occupied by stores and warehouses, and the “ court-end” 
will stand, hyphen-like, between Boston proper and Roxbury. 
Alas for the days to come! There will beno more Back Bay— 
scenes of past skatings, and boatings, and smeltings, and snipe- 
shootings ; and then the “neck” will be just mo neck at all, but 
the side of a great and populous city. But we must content our- 
selves with the recollection that all this is indicative of prosperity. 
Dear to the eye of the antiquariaiu, <=.2 the artist, is the aspect of 
those old feudal towns or cities of Europe, where nothing has 
been changed for centuries, where mouldering battlements and 
ancient spires are marginal notes upon the page of history. 

But to the political economist, the philosopher, the lover of his 
kind, these old stagnating ruins tell a different and sadder story. 
It is not the mere decay of brick and mortar that they exhibit— 
they portray only too plainly the fallen fortunes of those who once 
dwelt therein ; the lapse of energy into listlessness, of freedom 
into servitude. - Well for us is it that our American cities always 
look as new and bright as the little toy houses that children play 
with on Christmas nights. The newness and constantly changing 
aspect of their architecture are the best evidences of the prosperity 
of our citizens. The Boston of to-day and the Boston of a hun- 
dred years ago are as different as sunlight and shadow, as age 
and youth, as smiles and tears. 

Truly time works wonders. The gallows on the “neck” is 
no longer there, the fortified gate of the entrance has long since 
vanished ; where those splendid twin fountains cool the air with 
their crystal jets, stood a few scattered cottages, and the street, 
now such a broad and splendid thoroughfare, and called Wash- 
ington Street, was a narrow lane of some twenty odd feet, known 
as Orange Street. The pasture grounds that afforded sustenance 
to cattle, on the present site of Louisburg Square, have given way 
to vast improvements, and are now covered with entire blocks of 
superb private residences. Blind Lane, Cow Lane, Smith’s Lane, 
are now all large and thrifty streets, leading to State Street (then 
known as King’s Street), where merchants “ most do congregate.” 
The big Powder House, the Watch House, the Beacon, between 
which and the water was but a single tenement, all are gone. 

Where are those red coats, with white cross-belts, cocked hats, 
breeches and garters—those soldiers of King George? Where 
are the windmills, the antique houses, with queer gable-ends and 
projecting summits ¢ 

All these are gone, and here before us rises the tri-mountain 
city, with near a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants within 
the city proper, and, taking in its immediate suburbs, comprising 
a population of nearly half a million souls. But let us not boast ; 
let us have a care what we say; for a hundred years hence our 
descendants will smile at our asserted grandeur, and contrast the 
puny magnificence of which we boast, with marvels of art and 
luxury that will then throw our efforts into utter insignificance. 


» 


GOOD LUCK, 

The New Haven Palladium states that “the Emperor of Hayti 
caused, through an agent, an advertisement to be inserted ia a 
New York paper, inquiring for the whereabouts of a colored man 
whose name was given, setting forth that he would hear some- 
thing to his advantage on making himself known. The person 
has been found, and proves to be a very intelligent man and capi- 
tal barber in Bridgeport, where he has been for some years domg 
a good business. He appears to be the second cousin of the 
Emperor, who wishes the barber to reside in Hayti, and actept a 
dukedom, or some other high office in the realm. It is said that 
the fortunate individual is so much of a Yankee, that he doubts 
whether he shall accept the offer. Nevertheless, he intends to 
make a voyage to Hayti, and see how things look there.” 
“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” Well, Malvolio was about right, 
after all. 
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A Corossat Statvg.—An interesting discovery in the valley 
of the Nile has brought to light another of the stupendous monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt. It is a huge statue, and is supposed to 
be the owner of the gigantic fist in the British Museum. Fx pede 
Herculum ! the biggest of the Ninevite bulls would appear a kitten 
by the side of this monster. He was met with while boring the 
strata in pursuance of Mr. Horner’s inquiry into the growth and 
formation of the banks of the Nile. 


Mocnt Vernon.— Of the several thousand acres left by Wash- 
ington when he died, only one thousand two hundred now belang 
to the Mount Vernon property ; and of these the proposed sale 
covers but two hundred.acres just about the house. For agricul- 
tural purposes it would hardly be worth five thousand dollars ; 
but to the country of Washington it is invaluable. 


Enetaxp anp America.—lIn the late debate on the ballot, 
Lord John Russell “ would not concede the ballot, if at all, ‘ un- 
less re 2 man in the country should have a vote ;’ and Mr. Cob- 
den ‘would not extend the suffrage to every man without the 
ballot.’ . Roll these two into one, and the result is the 
American system. : 


+ 


A ArticLe.—Professor Silliman | says that the 
destruction of human life annually in this country, from the use 
of fluid and camphene, is greater than all the accidents by steam- 
boats and railroads. 


Squrns.—About fifty thousand boxes of those intolerable nui- 
sanees, yclept Chinese fire crackers, are annually imported. 


VALUE OF RAILROADS. 

The Prairie Farmer, in speaking of railways, says that the 
eastern railroads which enter Chicago, have added ten to twenty- 
five per cent. to every “ useable article with four legs,” and every 
other saleable substance that animals produce. They have also 
given a cash value to many other things, which, though they 
might be used to a local extent, eould not be sold. If animals 
have become of more value, of course the grass and grain that 
they eat have increased in price, as well as the land they grow on. 
All parties reap the benefit. The company prospers by the car- 
riage of men, produce and merchandize; the farmer by the en- 
hanced value of his produce; the merchant and professional man, 
by the increase of facilities, conveniences, and the general growth 
and remuneration of business. 


+ > 


InterEstTinG Letter.—Among the letters which were read at 
the Portsmouth (N. H.) celebration on the 4th ult., from invited 
guests, was one from a Revolutionary veteran, ninety-three years 
of age, in which he says :—“ Portsmouth was the only city, and 
New Hampshire the only State, during the war of our Revolution, 
that the enemy did not possess a foot of land in. We captured 
their army before they could pass our line.” 


+ 


APPROPRIATE CoNTRIBUTION.—Queen Victoria has sent to 
the Crystal Palace a striking picture by Winterhalter, the subject 
of which is “ The Opening of the London Exhibition.” This is 
said to be a remarkable painting. 


PRAISEWORTHY.—A company with a capital of $1,000,000, for 
the establishment of a line of steamships betwen Baltimore and 
Liverpool, is in course of formation in Baltimore. 


MARRIAGES. 


Tn this cits, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. William 8. Pelouze to Miss Laura A. 
Loud. foimerly of Pittston. Me. 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Hiram EB. Turner to Miss Sarah A. Coombs. 

By Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Augustus P. Shute to Miss Anna 8. fiteomb. 

By Rev. Mr. Cummings. Mr. Andrew Hutchings to Miss Lydia D. Randall. 

Rev Mr. Cruft, Mr. Join Rann of Roxbury, to Miss Mary Yebrick. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Fales, Mr. Moses E. Osgood, of Boston, to Miss Sa- 
rah C., daughter of Richard Gleason, 

At Lynn, Mr. Daniel Marshall of Pembroke, Me., to Miss Sarah A. Marshall ; 
Mr. David Baldwin to Mise Miriam D. Whittier, of "New London, N. . 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Gordon. of Danvers, ‘Mr. Job C. Wait, Jr., of Lynn, 
to Miss Betsey T. Mason, of Danvers. 

At Lanesboro’. Dr. J. A. Stevens. of the firm of French & Stevens, of Ogdens- 
burg, N. ¥., to Miss Fanny E., daughter of Hon. Justus Power. 
—— by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. Crawford A. Titus to Miss Rosan- 

Mann. 

At North Wolfboro’, N. Hi., by Rev. Mr. Merrill, Mr. William Beaumont, of 
Borton, late of New York, to Miss Ann Maria Bickford. 

At New York, by Kev. Mr. Stilson, W. J. Stilson, Esq., of Savannah, Ga., to 
Miss Maria A. Bolles, of Boston. 

At Troy, N. ¥ , by Elder D. Moody, Mr. Peter Deack to Miss Jane Matheson, 
both late of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Henry J. Bogue, 34; Mr. Simeon Palmer, 68: Mrs Elizabeth 
Young, 42; Mr. Edward Carnes, 72; Phineas Sprague, Esq. 74; Miss Hannah 
Jones, 68; Mrs. Adeline M. Bigelow, formerly of Portsmouth, N. H., 52; Mra. 
Anna Cleveland, wife of Mr. William H. Kelley, 37; Mr. James Prince, 43. 

At Cambridge, Eliza, daughter of the late Hon. E. H. Robbins of Milton, 67. 

At Jamaica Plains, Miss Hannah Singleton. formerly of Boston, 59. 

At Newton, Samuel Jepson, Esq., former'y of Boston, 84 

At Miltcn, Dea. William L. Richardson of Boston. 

At Hingham, Mr. Henry Barnard, formerly of Boston, 42. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Mary L., wife of Mr. Samuel G. Grafton, 27. 

At Westminster, Mrs. Mary, relict of the late Dea. Joel Baker, 70. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. Matthew Bell, 84. 

At Andover, N. H., Ephra’m Eastman, Erq., 85. 

At Belfast, Me., Mrs. Elizabeth Durham. 93. 

At Middletown, Ct., Mr. Charles E., son of Hon. Fawin Stearns, 22. 

At Philsdelphia, Mrs. Maria Pierce. formerly of Lincoln. Mass. 

At Norfolk Va., Maj. Francis C. Hall, of the U. 8. Marine Corps, 71. 

At Warren, Ohio, Hon. Ephraim Cutler, 87 

At Beividere, 11] , Asa Lawrence, Esq., formerly of Groton. Mass., 73. 

At Liverpool, Texas, Mr. Kibridge G. Phipps, a native of New Hampshire. 

At sea, Mr. Charles S., son of Thomas Gill Esq., of Bostun, 22. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ALICE. 


BY ANGIE H. BIGELOW. 
The birds are sleeping gently, 
Sweet Lyra gieameth bright; 
The mooonrays tinge the forest, 
And all seems glad to-night. 
The winds go sighing by me, 
Cooling my fevered brow ; 
The stream flows on as ever, 
Yet, Alice, where art thou! 


One year ago this even, 
And thou wert by my side; 
Vowing to love me, Alice, 
Whatever might betide ; 
The silver rain was falling, 
Just as it falleth now; 
And all things slept as gently, 
Ah, Alice, where art thou! 


I’ve sought thee by the lakelet, 
I’ve sought thee on the hill, 
And in the pleasant wildwood 
When winds were blowing chill ; 
I've looked for thee in forest aisles, 
I’m looking heavenward now ; 
O, there, amid the starshine, 
Alice, I know art thou! 


+4 >» 
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[Translated from the French for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


THE LAPLANDERS. 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

Lartanp is one of the countries which excites the most lively 
interest in travellers. A tourist has not gained his spurs until he 
has seen the Lilliputians of the North. 

The fact is, that this nation is the more interesting as a study, 
because it is becoming extinct, or transformed, from day to day. 
The genuine Laplanders, the nomadic Laplanders, the Laplanders 
drawn by reindeer, or skating on skie, will soon be as rare and as 
much sought for as white blackbirds. 

“We had,” says M. Ampere, in his Sketches of the North, “a 
great desire to see the Laplanders. They advance with their 
reindeer along the mountains which separate Norway from Swe- 
den, and where they alone can exist. We set out on the 20th of 
August to visit them in theirsolitudes. It was difficult to do this, 
because from time to time they leave the places where they had 
settled, and build their huts elsewhere. 

This country is apparently the ugliest in the universe. Imag- 
ine land entirely barren, with the exception of some dwarfish or 
deformed birches, mostly leafless. Some broken by the wind, oth- 
ers half consumed, their white bark here and there blackened by 
the flame, making them resemble calcined skeletons. This coun- 
try produces no vegetation but mosses; it is composed only of 
bogs and rocks. One cannot easily become accustomed to this 
difference in the solidity of the soil, which changes at every step. 
The foot is alternately repulsed by sharp granite rocks, or buried 
in the mire. The whole country is covered with swamps. Water 
is really the foundation of it. There is also land, but it seems the 
exception.” 

The traveller hoped to meet with a bear, to complete his north- 
ern adventures; he had not this good fortune, but a man was 
shown him who proved to him with what intrepidity the Lapland- 
ers attack their ferocious enemies. This man had found himself 
in a situation from which none other ever returned. Having 
fallen senseless in consequence of a combat with one of these ani- 
mals, he saw, on recovering himself, the bear occupied in burying 
him, as a dog buries a bone that he may find it afterwards. He 
did not lose courage, but rose, renewed the combat, and feeble 
as he was, succeeded in triumphing over the enemy whose pro- 
vision he was to have been. After a night spent in a Swedish 
gaard, “‘ where we slept on some skins spread on the ground,” the 
Laplanders at last appeared, and the picture was worthy of the 
painter who was in search of it. ‘‘ About ten o’clock, at the foot 
of a barren mountain of grotesque form, we suddenly perceived a 
herd of about three hundred reindeer, and a Lapland family occu- 
pied in milking them. These half domestic animals wander all 
day among the rocks which are their pasture-grounds. At a cer- 
tain hour they are assembled, by means of little dogs of a peculiar 
breed. The coup d’ wil which suddenly presented itself was truly 
striking. This herd of almost wild animals who crowded in dis- 
order, some motionless, others fighting with their branches bloody, 
or rushing in companies towards one point or another, as if car- 
ried away by a sudden vertigo ; the cries of the children, the bark- 

ing of the dogs which were pursuing them, the men and the wo- 
men occupied in milking, sach was the nomadic scene which sud- 
denly appeared to us in this desert. The Laplanders continued 
their operations, without paying any great attention to us, and 
without seeming surprised to see us. We entered the herd to ob- 
serve in what a singular manner the reindeer are treated. Aman 
or a woman holds a cord of from five to six feet, bent at the end 
like the lower extremity of the string of a kite, and throws it at the 
female reindeer who is to be caught, so as to catch its horn in a 
sort of running noose, then, without letting go, dexterously passes 
this cord around the nose of the animal. Then a child approaches, 
seizes the cord and holds it tight, while the reindeer, thus subjected, 
allows itself to be milked without much trouble. Each female 
gives but little milk. So she is easily relieved, and, hardly free, 
ordinarily goes off with a wild leap.” 

The repose of the Laplanders, if repose it is, is not less strange 


than their nomadic life. Their family huts are like our colliers’ 
cabins ; but of incredible littleness ; one must bend double in order 
to enter. Some branches, half covered with coarse serge, this is 
all the architecture. A stone for a hearth, an iron pot upon it, a 
hole for the escape of the smoke, some porringers here and there, 
some bear, wolf, and reindeer skins, these are all the furniture. 
“ Our hosts,” says M. Ampere, “generously abandoned to us the 
shelter of their roof, such as it was, and remained without, ex- 
posed to the rain. This small apartment could hardly contain 
five of us and two guides. I had never been able to understand 
how it could lodge the Lapland family, composed of ten persons, 
including the children. Jt was impossible to think of sitting 
down, the roof forming with the ground an angle too sharp to per- 
mit of it. Neither could we lie down before the fire, that would 
take up too much room; one must gather up his body, resting on 
his side, like a worm during the winter; now, in this constrained 
position, and occupying the least possible space, we filled the hut 
very exactly.” They thus reduce the extent of their poor dwell- 
ings to economise the stuff which serves as a roof. The repast of 
the travellers was in keeping with the hospitality of the hosts. 
“The preparations were not very encouraging to the appetite ; 
fortunately ours did not need to be excited. The mother of the 
family cut a quarter of reindeer in pieces, which she afterwards 
took with her fingers to place them one by one in the kettle ; from 
time to time she threw to the little dogs, which were running 
about the hut, a piece of raw flesh, which the hungry, almost 
naked children, disputed with them like little savages. The inte- 
rior of this hut would have made a picture; we, crouched around 
the fire, and drinking reindeer milk from great wooden porringers, 
the good Laplander, stooping over her kettle, and preparing, as I 
have just said, our repast ; the dogs and the children raising the 
ragged tapestry which served as a door to creep into the hut, and, 
to complete the picture, the impassible face of one of our Norwe- 
gians, on his knees outside, his head alone passed within, and in 
this attitude imperturbably smoking his pipe. 

“Our hostess having finished cutting up the pieces of meat des- 
tined for our use, put it into the iron pot, which she covered with a 
wooden plate, and left it to cook in the fat of the reindeer; then, 
after a certain time, poured it all into a large porringer also of 
wood, from which we ate this extraordinary ragout with great ap- 
petite.” There were neither knives nor forks ; the Swedish peas- 
ants made up this deficiency as well as they could with their own. 


The milk of the reindeer furnishes the Laplander with cheese, 
butter and cream ; its flesh nourishes him ; its skin clothes him ; 
its sinews serve him for thread and cords; its bones give him 
spoons, mallets, tools of every species ; finally, its horns were, be- 
fore the conversion of the Laplanders to Christianity, offered to 
idols. There are wealthy families who have herds of from ten to 
twelve hundred reindeer. The average range from two to five 
hundred heads. 

The Laplanders of pure race are neither stupid nor ferocious, as 
they have often been painted. They are not monstrously little. 
Their distinctive features are a sharp chin and oblique eyes. 

The costume of the Laplander is of patriarchal simplicity, and 
needs no description. He envelopes himself in skins and furs 
from head to foot. He constantly carries with him his horn spoon 
and his little knife. 

During the fine season, if one can call the Lapland summer 
thus, the families live isolated in their cabins ; the swamps inter- 
rupt their communications; these are renewed in the winter on 
the ice, which makes of the whole country a plain of snow. This 
is the period of labors, of journeyings, of rejoicing ; they assemble 
in tribes, they fly on sledges with the rapidity of arrows ; these 
sledges are like little boats, drawn by reindeer ; the keel furrows 
the snow, and the conductor maintains his equilibrium by means 
of a stick, which he manages with marvellous dexterity. 


Reindeer have been known to travel fifty leagues in a single 
course, with sledges which weigh two hundred and fifty pounds. 
There is preserved, at the palace of Dratninghalm, the picture of 
a reindeer which, in a pressing emergency drew a Swedish officer 
during forty-eight hours over a space of two hundred and sixty-six 
leagues, and fell dead on its arrival. 

The skies (skates) of the Laplanders are justly celebrated. They 
are as large as the skaters. These are two narrow planks, from 
six to seven feet in length ; they glide along as if borne by the 
wind. War battalions have been seen to manage this strange 
equipage. 

On these, the Laplander glides over the snow as rapidly as over 
the ice; he chases the reindeer and catches him; he climbs the 
highest mountains in a zigzag direction, and descends them resting 
on his stick, with his body leaning backward, leaping over rocks 
and gulfs, and travelling in this manner a hundred leagues a day, 
if we may believe the accounts of travellers. 

The Laplanders of Sweden have been Christians for two hun- 
dred years ; those of Norway but a century. They formerly wor- 
shipped Radius, the god of human life; Ruona, the god of the 
fields ; Nordugalis, the genius of destruction, etc. They sacrificed 
animals to the deities, on the summits of the most grotesque rocks, 
called the Holy Mountains. Each family had besides, its own deity, 
which is consulted as an oracle. This was a large drum of birch 
bark, covered with the figures of tutelary or dangerous genii. 
Before undertaking a journey or an affair of importance, they 
threw a copper circlet over the drum, then rolled it, and struck 
upon it, predicting success or failure, according to the sign on 
which the circlet fixed itself. 

+} The religious condition of the Laplanders is more than neglect- 
ed, their pastors are at forty leagues from each other; they pass 
as little time as possible in this retired region, and do not take the 
trouble to learn the national language, so that they can preach to 
the natives only by the aid of an interpreter, who translates their 


sermons sentence by sentence. Judge by this of the eloquence of 
these discourses, and especially of their results. The government 
has made efforts, almost always vain, to turn the Laplanders from 
their nomadic life. The farmers usually end by deserting their 
farms to chase the reindeer over the wild lichen of the rocks. 
Where there is lichen, or nothing else, only reindeer can live, and 
the Laplanders live on the reindeer. The hospitality of this poor 
country is proverbial. The traveller has all the trouble in the 
world to induce those who have shared with him their food and 
lodging, to accept any recompense ; and when he goes away, they 
salute him with noisy shouts. 

The Laplander, like all the curiosities of this world, is passing 
away. Only twelve thousand nomadic Laplanders remain in 
Russia, Norway and Sweden. Most of those who lead a regular 
life, perish, regretting their vagabond existence. 


+ 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING. 


*** He who is always in a hurry to be wealthy and immersed 
in the study of augmenting his fortune, has lost the arms of reason 
aud deserted the post of virtue.—Horace. 

*** Where necessity ends, desire and curiosity begin ; and no 
sooner are we supplied with everything nature can demand, than 
we sit down to contrive artificial appetites.—Johnson. 

*** To think well of every other man’s condition, and to 
dislike our own, is one of the misfortunes of human nature. 
“ Pleased with each other’s lot, our own we hate.” — Burton. 

*** Wise men mingle mirth with their cares, as a help either 
to forget or overcome them; but to resort to intoxication for the 
ease of one’s mind, is to cure melancholy by madness.—Charron. 

*** While I am ready to adopt any well-grounded opinion, 
my inmost heart revolts against receiving the judgments of others 
respecting persons, and whenever I have done so, I have bitterly 
repented of it.—Niehbur. 

*** The roses of pleasure seldom last long enough to adorn 
the brow of him who plucks them, and they are the only roses 
which do not retain their sweetness after they have lost their 
beauty.—Blair. 

*** True joy is a serene and sober motion: and they are 
miserably out, that take laughing for rejoicing: the seat of it is 
within, and there is no cheerfulness like the resolutions of a brave 
mind, that has fortune under its feet.—Seneca. 

*** The greatest parts, without discretion, as observed by an 
elegant writer, may be fatal to their owner; as Polyphemus, de- 
prived of his eyes, was only the more exposed, on account of his 
enormous strength and stature.— Addison. 

*** If it be the characteristic of a worldly man that he dese- 
crates what is holy, it should be of the Christian to consecrate: 
what is secular, and to recognize a present and presiding divinity 
in all things. — Chalmers. 

*** Ages of ignorance and simplicity are thought to be ages 
of purity. But the direct contrary I believe to be the case. 
Rude periods have that grossness of manners, which is as un- 
friendly to virtue as luxury itself. Men are less ashamed as they 
are less polished.— Warton. 

*%** The goodness of God to mankind is no less evinced in 
the chastisement with which he corrects his children, than in the 
smiles of his providence, for the Lord will not cast off forever, 
but though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion according 
to the muliitude of his mercies.—Hosea Ballou. 

*** Tt is deceiving one’s self to believe that it is only violent 
passions, like those of love and ambition, which are able to 
triumph over others. Slothfulness, as languishing as it is, per- 
mits none to be its mistress; it usurps all the designs and all the 
actions of life; it destroys and consumes insensibly the passions 
and the virtues.—Rochefoucauld. 

1 wees 
ILLUMINATION OF ST. PETER’S. 

Instantaneously, universally, the vast building and the long 
colonnades leaped from that soft-shaded light into living flame. 
It seemed that the sacred fire had descended upon the cross, which 
first blazed forth, or that it had been lit by lightning. Great, glo- 
rious lights burst out of the darkness in a thousand unsuspected 

laces, some pointing steadily towards heaven, some streaming 
ike red banners on the winds of night. They swung between 
the pillars of the colonnades, they throbbed among distant shad- 
ows, they flashed on near columns and cornices, they made the 
dome look like a globe on fire. There was something so marvel- 
lously beautiful, so almost incredible in the sight, that I was 
quite overwhelmed and bewildered, half questioning if it was not 


some splendid illusion of the senses, some gigantic fairy phan- 
tom, some wondrous unreality. My friend, Mrs. S——, has since 
told me of a remark made by her little son, in the height of his 
childish excitement, which admirably expressed this feeling : 
* How beautiful! how beautiful! O, mama, J don’t believe it!” 
It was a singular thing, that the farther we went from St. Peter’s, 
after this, the larger it appeared, till it seemed to have grown into 
a great mountain of light. Seen from the Pinciv, it was grand 
and beautiful beyond all imagination. We remained on this 
— till very late, and left reluctantly at last, thinking, with 
sadness, that those glorious lights would burn away into the 
morning, and we never see them more.—Grace Greenwood. 
DISPARITY OF AGE IN MARRIAGE. 
Mahomet’s first wife, Kadyah, was at least 40, when he, at the 
age of 25, married her. Shakspeare’s Ann Hathaway was seven 
vars his senior. Dr. Johnson’s wife was literally almost double 
is age. The wife of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, was six or seven 
years older than her lord. Sir Thomas More's was also seven 
years older than her husband. Howard, the philanthropist, at the 
age of 25, married a first wife, who was then 52. Mrs. Rowe, the 


D’Ussoli (Mrs. Fuller), was nearly ten years her husband’s senior, 
Jenny Lind, too, is said to be eight or ten years older than Herr 
Goldschmidt.—N. Y. Mirrer. 


| 

| authoress, was fifteen years older than Mr. Rowe. Rapel, the \ 
| German De Stael, was about as much older. The Countess 

\ 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

At the late term of the Eclectic Medical College of Cincinnati, 
a diploma was presented to Miss Caroline Brown, of Utica.——It 
is stated, in English papers, that the Earl of Ellesmere does not 
go to report on the New York Exhibition alone, but to survey all 
that is most worthy of being seen in the States, and gather up 
the results in the shape of an elaborate resume afterwards.——Af- 
ter seven years’ toil, and many unlooked-for obstacles, the revi- 
sion—or rather the re-translation—of the Holy Scriptures into the 
Chinese language, has been completed at Shanghai, by Dr. Med- 
hurst and Messrs. Stromach and Milne, agents of the London 
Missionary Society Somebody %n Paris offers a reward of 
50,000 francs for the Emperor’s head, and 30,000 for his ears. 
The enthusiastic republican forgot to state “real name and ad- 
dress.”"——Iron churches are now made in Eogland and sent to 
Australia.——The best definition we have heard of diplomacy is, 
“the art of saying something when you have got nothing to say, 
as much as it is in the art of saying nothing when you have gen- 
erally got something to say.”——-The Albany Register says the 
fare along the entire line of the Central Railroad has been reduced 
to two cents a mile-———The corporation of the Trinity Church, 
N. Y., has appropriated $7000 for the construction of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the Americans who died in the English 
prison ships in the war of 1812.——-The Nevajo Indians, in New 
Mexico, have one field of corn fifteen miles square——A merino 
buck in Green county, Pa., produced thirty-one pounds and a half 
at his shearing this summer. He had just been sold for five hun- 
dred dollars——-A young lady of fourteen was last week united 
to a youth of eighteen, in Albany. The parties belong to highly 
respectable families ——-There were lying in the harbor of San 
Francisco on the 16th of June, 246 vessels, as follows : 32 Amer- 
ican and 24 foreign ships ; 34 American and 50 foreign barks ; 74 
American and 27 foreign brigs ; and 4 foreign schooners.—Hon. 
John Appleton, in his Fourth of July oration at Lewiston, said of 
Franklin, that “his memory is protected by the lightnings of hea- 
ven !”’—-The New York Battery is rapidly filling up. It is said 
that about five hundred loads of dirt are dumped there daily, and 
an acre of land has already been reclaimed from the sea.——The 
air-line road between New York and this city is rapidly approach- 
ing completion, and will be perfected during the year——One 
hundred and thirty villages around 4 “outta have renounced their 
idolatry, and Christianity, it is be ved, will ere long reign in 
India.——If you want a favor of a man, laugh at his jokes. If 
there be anything that the whole human family have a weakness 
for, it is to pass for wits.——In a recent debate in the English 
parliament, Sir Robert Peel stated that the number of States in 
the American Union was thirty-three, and a cabinet minister 
called the late “ old patriot of America, John Randolph,” a states- 
man of Massachusetts, and quoted him as having said that, “ if 
you wished to make the inhabitants of a State a set of scoundrels, 
you had only to give them secret voting.””——Laborers are in 
active demand at Stockton, California, particularly harvest hands. 
Mowers are advertised for at $100 a month.——The first railway 
in Asia was opened at Bombay on the 16th of April, amid a vast 
concourse of people, and unprecedented rejoicings——Hiram 
Powers is said to have the commission to execute the great Boston 
statue of Daniel Webster. 
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A PRACTICAL “ SELL.” 

There is a story current of a nephew of Washington Irving, 
who, while recently amusing himself in a boat on the North River, 
was angrily ordered by five Germans, who mistook him fora 
ferryman, to “‘row them o’er the ferry.” In addition to the order 
he received a round scolding for not being at his post, and causing 
them to miss the cars. Saying nothing, he meekly carried them 
across, charging the unfortunate Teutons two shilling a head, and 
at once returned. The Germans waited two or three hours, but in 
vain, for a train, and finally found the real ferryman, who informed 
them that they had been “ sold ”’—that no train was due, but that, 
for a shilling a head he would take them all back to their starting- 
place, where they could pass the night. With a hearty laugh 
they accepted his offer, resolving that the next time they would 
find out who they were talking to, ere they blew a gentleman up 
for not waiting on them. 


+ > 


Price or Booxs.—What an immense reduction has been made 
in the price of books by the invention of the art of printing. It 
is recorded of Plato, that although his paternal inheritance was 
small, he bought three books of Philolaus the Pythagorean, for 
ten thousand denarii, nearly $1500, We are also informed that 
Aristotle bought a few books belonging to Speucippus the philos- 
opher, for three Attic talents, a sum equivalent to about $2800. 
St. Jerome also ruined himself by purchasing the works of Origen. 


+ > 


Mountain 1n Portuear.—In the province of 
Antre-Minhoe Douro, there is a mountain called Stclles, which is 
remarkable for one thing which is not easily accounted for. On 
the’top of it is a lake in which the wrecks of ships, broken pieces 
of masts, shrouds, and even anchors are found—though the 
mountain is at least twelve leagues from the sea. 


Scuoots 1n CaLiForNIA.—There are now in California about 
eighty thousand white youths under eighteen years of age, fit can- 
didates for schools. The free school fund of the State now ex- 
ceeds $200,000. The State recognizes the New England principles 
of common schools. 


ott > 


Inte Franklin says, a man as 
often gets two dollars for one he spends in informing his mind, as 
he does for a dollar he lays out in any other way. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A great amount of property has been destroyed by lightning in 
various parts of the country. 

In Lynchburg, Va., a hogshead of tobacco was sold at $110 
per 100 pounds. 

A wall fell at Charleston, 8. C., burying five persons beneath 
the ruins. 

A new Universalist society has just been formed at the village 
called “ Milton Railway,” in Milton. 

The Crystal Palace, in New York, numbers one hundred and 
forty-three volic >. 

The weather has been very warm in California. At Shasta the 
thermometer had reached 105. 


The receipts of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for June foot 
up $190,000—exceeding the estimates by $40,000. 

De Bow’s Review says that a Japanese, proud of the minute 
cleanliness of his habits, despises the Europeans as a dirty race. 

Mr. James Swain, of Burlington county, was drowned in the 
Delaware on Saturday week, in his generous attempt for the rescue 
others. 

The friends of Capt. Robert B. Coleman have presented to him 
the beautiful Boston gig, which has been on exhibition for a few 
days at the Astor House. 

The hull of a clipper ship of 1500 tons, on the stocks at the 
yard of Thomas E. Knight, at Cape Elizabeth, in Maine, was 
entirely destroyed by fire. 

Gilston, son of Charles P. Swain, postmaster at Nantucket, 
aged about sixteen, was found dead in his bed on Saturday morn- 
ing. He retired apparently in good health. 

While examining his gun at Birch Point, Wm. Davenport, Jr., 
accidentally shot his wife, and killed her instantly. She was but 
eighteen years old, and leaves an infant of four months. 

Brock’s Monument, on Queenstown Heights, is to be rebuilt. 
Workmen are now engaged in demolishing the shattered columns 
of the old one, for the purpose of building a new one. 

A man in Chemung county, N. Y., was hired to bury the 
clothes of a small pox patient. Instead of doing so, he put them 
upon his back, and is now sick with the disease. 

A man named Collins died at Placerville, apparently in extreme 
poverty. He had evidently starved himself, and declared he was 
penniless. Twenty-seven ounces of gold dust were found in his 
pocket. 

It is asserted that on the 13th day of October, 1797, Sir Benja- 
min Hammit was fined one thousand pounds sterling for refusing 
the office of Lord Mayor of London. Times have changed 
since then. 

Julien, previous to his departure for America, was to have in 
London a “ grand testimonial concert,” at which an orchestra of 
three hundred instruments was announced to perform the whole 
of Meyerbeer’s Strutuse. 

Lake Superior is getting into high repute as a region for sum- 
mer rambles. There the tourist finds the purest and clearest 
water, the most delicious fish, a climate invigorating and rejuve- 
nating, the scenery the most majestic and impressive, the most 
lovely and enchanting. 


Foreign Items. 


Count Guzloz was to leave Vienna on a special mission to St. 
Petersburg, touching the Turkish question. 


The Prince of Servia had offered to place 45,000 men at the 
disposal of the Sultan. 

The French government has called upon both the Russian and 
Austrian governments to define their position, whether warlike 
or peaceful. 

Notwithstanding warlike appearances, however, hopes were still 
entertained that peace would be preserved, as negotiatigns would 
probably continue after the occupation of the principalities. 

A despatch to the London Times says that the Russians were 
to cross the Pruth at two points, for the occupation of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. 


The rumor was denied on the 4th by the Austrian Minister, but 
still believed, owing to the fact that the Paris Moniteur had an- 
nounced the receipt of the official despatch from St. Petersburg, 
decreeing the occupation of the Danubian provinces. 

After a protracted cabinet council in London on the 2d, it was 
reported that the English and French fleets were to enter the Dar- 
danelles, as a countermove to the expected passage of the Pruth 
by the Russians. 


The leader in the London Times, of the Ist of July, says :— 
“The last intelligence from St. Petersburg holds out no fresh 
grounds for hope that the Emperor of Russia is disposed to mod- 

the determination in which he has thus far persevered.” 

The Russians are fully expected to cross the Pruth. When. 
ever the news of that movement arrives, the fleets of Great Brit- 
ain and France will forthwith enter the Sea of Marmora, and take 
the positions assigned to them off the Island of Princes. 


Several arrests took place at the door of the Opera Comique, 
in Paris, on the night of the 5th ult., of persons who were found 
to have weapons secreted. The official police records merely 
say that ten or twelve members of old secret societies were arrest- 
ed, who were disturbing order in the crowd. 

In Italy, Guerazzi has been sentenced to fifteen years hard 
labor; Montagia, journalist, ninety months ; Montanelli, Mazzo- 
ni, Marmocchini, Franchini and Mordini, ex-ministers of 'Tus- 
cany, to hard labor for life ; Romarelli, ex-minister of justice, was 
acquitted. This severe sentence caused painful sensation. 

Kossuth and Mazzini do not expect any immediate pursuance 
of hostilities. They regard war as ultimately certain, or at least 
as highly probable, but not as likely to begin before next spring. 
In forming this opinion they have access to good sources of in- 
formation, and we shall soon now be able to judge positively of 
its correctness. 

In Switzerland, in consequence of the intervention of the Eng- 
lish and French ambassadors, it is reported that the Austrian gov- 
ernment had consented to abandon the whole of its demands, with 
the exception of that relative to the expulsion of the uchins, 
to whom a pension for life was to be guaranteed by the Ticinese 
government. 

The Dublin Exhibition advances in interest and popularity. 
The gayety of the city is unprecedented. Over seven thousand 
visitors visit the building on the shilling days; but it is curious, 
though characteristic of the Irish, that on the half-crown days the 
attendance is greater than on the days of cheap admissions. It is 
said that the Gneon’s visit will take place before the end of July. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Love reckons hours for months, and days for years ; and 
every little absence is an age.—Dryden. 

.... Ambition hath but two steps: the lowest, blood ; the 
highest, envy.— Lilly. 

.... Beware of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in, bear it that 
the opposer may beware of thee.—Shakspeare. 

.... Arguments, like children, should be like the subject that 
begets them.— Thomas Decker. 

.-.. Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, in every 
gesture dignity and love.—Milton. 

.... *Tis great, tis manly, to disdain disguise ; it shows our 
spirit, or it proves our strength.— Young. 

..-. When all sins are old in us, and go upon crutches, cov- 
etousness does but then lie in her cradle.—Decker. 


.+.. It is, indeed, a blessing, when the virtues of noble races 
are hereditary ; and do derive themselves from the imitation of 
virtuous ancestors.—Nabb. 

.--. Affections ihjured by tyranny, or rigor of compulsion, 
like tempest-threatened trees, unfirmly rooted, ne’er spring to time- 
ly growth.—John Ford. 

.... By adversity are wrought the greatest works of admira- 
tion, and all the fair examples of renown, out of distress and 
misery are grown.—Daniel. 

.... Preaching is of much avail, but practice is far more po- 
tent. <A godly life is the strongest argument that you can offer 
to the skeptic.—JZi/osea Ballou. 
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Joker's Budget. 


The man who tied a knot in a cord of wood wishes to know if 
you ever heard a hay-cock crow. 


An editor in Berkshire, having been appointed justice of the 
peace, advertises his cooking-tove, a first rate one, and nearly 
new, for sale at half price. 


“Do you choose Newport this season ?” asked a pretty woman 
of old Roger. ‘‘ No, ma’am,” said he, “I most decidedly prefer 
old port.” The lady smiled, and so did Roger soon after. 

A married gentleman, present at a rapping circle, being in- 
formed that the power depended wholly on the will, begged that 
his wife might try it, as he had never seen anything resist her will. 

“ My brethren,” said Swift, in a sermon, “ there are three sorts 
of pride: of birth, of riches, of talents. I shall not now speak 
of the latter, none of you being liable to that abominable vice.” 


A preacher once said that ladies were very timid ; they were 
afraid to sing when they were asked ; afraid of taking cold ; afraid 
of snails or spiders—but he never knew one afraid to get married. 


The library of a clergyman lately deceased in England was 
valued at £3, while his wine was estimated to be worth $300. 
Some one observed that he must have thought as an apostle did, 
that “ the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 


An industrious tradesman having taken a new apprentice, awoke 
him at a very early hour on the first morning, by calling out that 
the family were sitting down to table. “Thank you,” said the 
boy, as he turned over in bed, to adjust himself for a new nap, 
“thank you; but I never eat anything during the night.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


VOLUMES IL, IL, Il, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., ITT., and IV. of the Picrortat Drawrme-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of & 
series of ks of between Four AND Five HunpReD Pages Eacu, and each 
Volume containing nearly One THousanp Ex¢@Ravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events ail over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumineD TiTLe-PAaGEs AND INDEXES of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Kecord of che times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- - 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, +3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $; 00, and four volumes, $9 00 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature. wit and humor, and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns ; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


present the greatest possib| t of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 


of contributors are reguiarly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBLIGINAL PAPEB, 


the = circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gieason’s Picroriat. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Untox, and one copy of Gusason’s Prerortan 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Coanzr or Taxwonr anp Baomrrarp Srasers, Boston, Mase 
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AUGUST. 

the brow of Augast beams 

Over the of Ceres’ plain, 
Which with the bounty of th’ 


Exuberantly...... On! to the campaign 

Of Peace and Plenty! War's fell scythe hath slain 
His human hecatombs; but now his trade 

No more is kingly ; and the sickle’s 


be ey widow smiles o’er the relief 


Anthems and incense to the throne of God! 


O, it is beautiful and blest that sight! 
When visibly the air waves o'er the field, 
Whose wheaten treasures to the reapers’ 
And skilful sickle in abundance yield. 
When flourishes the vintage and the Weald 
Of Kent, ‘th’ unvanquished shows,” the hop, 
her pride, 
Worthy to ornament a baron’s shield, 
Twined with the wheat-ear glowing at its side. 
A ! thou art august, if ever year 
Honored with blazonry his children twelve ; 
For thou art father of ail earthly cheer 
To those who rule and those who dig and delve— 
Blake, Blenheim, Albert, owe to thee their days— 
Printing—Napoleon—well may crown thy praise. ~ 


THE U. 8. NAVAL ASYLUM. ~ 

This noble institation was founded in the 
1835, as a Naval School and an Hos- 
pital for Pensioners, but now is used for 
the latter purpose only - It ‘is situated on 
the banks of the river Schuylkill, a short 
distance below the city, fronting on the 
Grey’s F road. The site is one of the. 
most beautiful in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, being the highest point of land on the 
river below Fairmount. It is the spot on 
which was located the country-seat of the 
late Timothy Abbott, Esq., a well known 
wealthy Friend of Philadelphia, who sold 
the property to the U. S. Government. 
The Asylum consists of three structures, 
separated from each other, yet forming one 
entire and beautiful plan,—the main build- 
ing and the residences of the commodore 
and surgeon. The main or principal edi- 
fice is three stories in height, built of Penn- 
sylvania marble, and presents a front of 
380 feet, inclading a centre building of 142 
feet by 175 deep; it is embellished with a 
beautiful portico of eight columns of the 

Ionic order. The wings contain ve 
on each story. On the platform are two 
field-pieces, captured at the battle of Sara- 
toga, and two large marble balls, which 
were t by the late Commodore Elliot 
from the Hellespont. The balls are said to 


was the last of the daring crew of the Bon 
Homme Richard. He was :one’of the two 
men who assisted Paul Jones to lash his 
vessel to the British frigate Serapis, in that 
memorable engagement in the ish Chan- 
nel. Each pensioner has an allowance of 
one a mon et- . t 
with one pound and a half of hess. 
wing as much as he : 
a0 to us, is équal to that of 


any hotel in the city. The buildings are 


junded by a beautiful park, containing 
twenty-five to fro..t 
an elegant iron railing; it is out 
into walks, flower-beds, and grass-plots, 
and planted with.trees and 
That portion facing the river affords some 


THE PIKE. . 

All the writers who have treated on fish- 
ing agree in describing the Pike as the king 
or tyrant of the frésh waters. He has ac- 
ee this title by his extraordinary and 

-like voracity. Anecdotes illustrative 
of this peculiarity are detailed by numerous 
authors ; and indeed everybody at all fa- 
miliar with the habits and practices of this 
fine fish, must have witnessed some remark- 
able proof of the accuracy of the general 
opinion. Hundreds of stories are related, 
and may be found in the fishing-hooks, of 
the voracity of this fish; but notwithstand- 
ing the numerous undoubted instances of 
his remarkable and fearless character on 
record, we have always found the pike a 
very dainty fish, and very difficult to catch 
in those waters where small silvery roach 
are very numerous. When not stimulated 
by hunger, he is anything bat voracions, 
ané.~ ill mouth a bait and play with it for 
a qirter of an hour in sheer sport, without 
the slightest intention of swallowing it. In 
this condition, he will often allow himself 
to be hauled about and quietly pulled up to 
the surface of the water, and then, with a 
careless flap of his tail, he coolly drops the 


~~.» 


have been fired from the celebrated 
Turkish mortar, the largest piece of 
ordnance in the world. The base- 
ment, or first story, of the centre 
building, is divided into a spacious 
dining-room, the various 
partments, pantry end washing an 
ironing rooms. The wings of this 
story are divided into dormitories. 
The second story contains the dis- 
pensary, and the officers’, surgeon's, 
and apothecary’s a: ents; alsog | 
beautiful chapel, fifty-six feet square, 
liehted from adome. The wings of 
this story are fitted up into chambers 
for the accommodation o the ‘pen- 
sioners, each being neatly furnished . 
with a bed, table, chairs, etc. These 
rooms are weil ventilated ; they open 
directly on the verandas, and are 
kept remarkably clean. The third 
story contains sleeping rooms, the in- 
firmary, baths, closets,etc, The whole 
building is heated from furnaces in 
the basement, and plenteously sup- 
lied -with water from Fairmount. 


» Whe died & year 


VIEW OF THE NAVAL ASYLUM, AT PHILADELPHIA. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PIKE. 


bait from his jaws, and lazily rolls 
again water. The 
ike is genera ieved to be a 
fived fish. stories 
corded, more or less authentic, con- 
firmatory of the prevailing opinion. 
This fish, however, has too many 
enemies to allow him to survive 
many seasons. In March, if very 
warm, and in April, these fish leave 
their accustomed deep and quict 
haunts, and seck for gulleys, creeks, 
broad ditches, and shallow reedy or 
pebbly places, in order to deposit 
their spawn, which leave near 
the surface to be upon by the 
rays of the sun. The pike, like some 
other fish, is supposed to be affected 
in his hues by ae complexion of the 
water in which he lives. However 
this may be, it is unquestionably true 
that pikes taken out of canals, rivers, 
and rapid streams, are generally of a 
hter color, and more brilliant in 
their tints, than those which frequent 
deep pools and large weedy lakes. 
August and September are fine 
months for pike-fishing but the win- 
ter months give decidedly the best 
opportunities for taking the large fish 
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Succeeds the gory vintage of the blade! Z of 
Carols the lusty conqueror of the sheaf, XG 
Returning homeward from his worthy toil ; 
And the fair fields are breathing from Ss rt 
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